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TO THE PUBLIC. 
+8 BO«.- 


THE editors of the Churchman’s 
Magazine enter upon the task as- 
signed them by the Convention of 
the diocess, with a deep sense of the 
importance of the undertaking, and 
of the responsibility which they con- 
sequently i incur. From this respon- 

bility, as well as the labour of con- 

ha work » they would wil- 
n Biemselves. But, call- 
ad as ‘they are, by the highest oxshhi 
siastical authority of the diocess, to 
this interesting duty, and indulging a 
hope, that they may render some ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity, they 
will cheerfully continue to superin- 
tend the publication, until the same 
authority shall commit the work to 
other and abler hands. 

As great latitude is usually allow- 
ed to the conductors of works of this 
description, in the selection and ar- 
rangement of materials, no particular 
detail of the plan of the present un- 
dertaking will be attempted. On 
this héad, it is sufficient to say, that 
the leading objects of the publication 
will be, to communicate religious in- 
formation and instruction, and to de- 
fend and explain the doctrines and 
principles of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. In doing this, the edi- 
tors will take the Scriptures, as they 

Vou. I. No. I. 1 


are explained in the Articles of the 
Church, in her formularies of devo- 
tion, and in theological works of stan- 
dard authority, for their constant 
guide and direction. And although it 
is intended to make the Magazine, as 
far as practicable, an original work, 
its pages will occasionally be enrich- 
ed by extracts from cotemporaneous 
religious works of acknowledged mer- 
it, both foreign and American. 

It will be desirable to make the 
Magazine a repository of such sketch- 
es and facts relating to the Church, 
as may furnish the materials for a 
history of her rise and progress in the 
United States. Many interesting par- 
ticulars of this nature may be collect. 
ed ; and more especially in the state 
of Connecticut—a state which had 
the distinguished honour of receiving 
the first Bishop of the American 
Church. To this end, the editors so- 
licit the aged members of the Church, 
and others who may be in possession - 
of documents or facts of this deserip- 
tion, te communicate them for publi- 
cation. 

The editors, being severally enga- 
ged in extensive and laborious pro- 
fessional duties, will probably find 
but little leisure to bestow on this 
work. They must confidently de- 
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pend, therefore, on the aid of their 
brethren, both of the clergy and lai- 
ty ; and they will feel particularly 
grateful for well written communica- 
tions, tending to illustrate the various 
points of Christian belief and prac- 
tice—biographical sketches of indi- 
viduals, eminent for talents and piety 
—obituary notices—religious anec- 
dotes—sacred poetry—and, in short, 
whatever may be calculated to pro- 
mote the cause of true religion, to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the truth, and 
to enlarge the boundaries of the 
Church of Christ. 

T. C. BROWNELL, 

T. BRONSON, 

D. BURHANS, 

H. CROSWELL. 

B. G. NOBLE, 

N. 8S. WHEATON, 

G. SUMNER. 

= @MO+-- 


Ir is well known to the readers of 
our Ecclesiastical History, that when 
Doct. Seabury was sent to England, 
to be invested with the Episcopal of- 
fice, certain Parliamentary difficulties 
stood in the way of his eonsecration, 
which were subsequently removed, 
however, by an act of the Legisla- 
ture. In this predicament, he recol- 
lected that there still existed in Scot- 
land “ a Catholic Remainder of the 
Antient Church ;” which was so far 
from being connected with the civil 
power, that it was the subject of po- 
litical oppression, for its attachment 
to the exiled house of Stuart. The 
Scottish Bishops had been deprived 
of their Sees at the time of the revo- 
tution; and although some mitigation 
of their sentence had been obtained 
under the reign of Queen Anne, yet, 
in consequence of the rebellion exci- 
ted in Scotland in favour of the Pre- 
tender, soon after the accession of 
George the first, heavier penalties 
were inflicted,and the ScottishChurch 


was oppressed by enaciments scarce 
ly less severe than those, which, in 
former ages, had been lev elled against 
the conventicles of the Covenanters. 

It 3s true, the severest of these laws 

were gradually disused, as the danger 
to be apprehended from the Pretend- 
er subsided ; but they still stood un- 
repealed among the acts of Parlia- 
ment, to the great detriment of the 
Church in Scotland, till the year 


1788 ; when, the last male heir of 


the house of Stuart having expired at 


Rome, the Bishops and Clergy of 


Scotland “ resolved to acquiesce in 
the government of the kingdom, in- 
vested in the person of George the 
third, and to testify their compliance 
by praying for him by name in their 
public worship.” ‘This step was pre- 
paratory to an application to Parlia- 
ment for relief, which was made in 
the following year, a und ed after 

a three years’ delay. | . so 

When Doct. Seabuty. 
legal disabilities opposed se 
cration in England, he addresséd 
himself to the remnant of a suffering 
Church, where no oaths of allegi- 
ance were exacted, and was conse- 
crated at Aberdeen in 1784, by the 
Primus, assisted by his coadjutor, 
and the Bishop of Ross and Moray. 
On his return to America, he brought 
with him an address from the conse- 
crating Bishops to the Clergy of Con- 
necticut, which, for the Christian 
spirit it breathes, and the anxiety 
it expresses for the welfare of this 
new branch ofthe Episcopal Church 
in this western world, deserves a 
place in our pages. It is written on 
parchment, and from comparing the 
hand-writing of the signature witlr 
that of the address, it seems to have 
been from the pen of Bishop Skin- 
ner. The “ Concordate” referred 
to, we believe, is still in existence ; 
and should we be so fortunate as to 
meet with it, we shall be happy in 
giving it to our readers m a subse-~ 
quent number. 
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To the Episcopal Clergy in Connec- 
licul, in North America. 
Reverend Brethren, and well beloved in Christ, 

Wuereas it has been represent- 
ed to us the Bishops of the Episeo- 
pal Church of Scotland, by the Rev- 
erend Dr. Samuel Seabury, your fel- 
low Presbyter in Connecticut, that 
you are desirous to have the bless- 
ings of a free, valid, and purely Ec- 
clesiastical Episcopacy communica- 
ted to you, and that you do consider 
the Scottish Episcopacy to be such 
in every sense of the word: And the 
said Dr. Seabury having been suffi- 
ciently recommended to us, as a per- 
son very fit for the E;piscopate ; and 
having also satisfied us that you were 
willing to acknowledge and submit 
to him, as your Bishop, when prop- 
erly authorized to take the charge of 
you in that character :—Know there- 
fore, dearly beloved, that We the 
Bishops, and, under Christ, the Gov- 
ernours, by regular succession, of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, con- 
sidering the reasonabieness of your 
request, and being entirely satisfied 
with the recommendations in favour 
of the said Dr. Samuel Seabury, have 
accordingly promoted him tothe high 
Order of the Episcopate, by the lay- 
ing on of our hands, and have there- 
by invested him with proper powers 
for governing, and performing all 
Episcopal Offices in the Church in 
Connecticut, And having thus far 
complied with your desire, and done 
what was incumbent on us, to keep 

up the Episcopal Succession ina part 
of the Christian Church, which is 
now by mutual agreement loosed 
from, and given up by, those who 
once took the charge of it, permit us 
therefore, Reverend Brethren, to re- 
quest your hearty and sincere endea- 
yours to further and carry on the 
good work we have happily begun. 
To this end, we hope you will re- 
ceive and acknowledge the Rt. Rev. 
bishop Seabury as your Bishop and 
spiritual Governour, that you. pay 
bim all due apd canonical ebedience 
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in that sacred character, and rever- 
ently apply to him for all Episcopal 
Offices, which you, or the people 
committed to your pastoral care, may 
stand in need of at his hands, till 
through the goodness of God, the 
number of Bishops be increased 
among you, and the State of Con- 
necticut be divided into separate Dis- 
tricts or Diocesses, as is the case in 
other parts of the Christian World. 
This recommendation, we flatter our- 
selves, you will take in good part 
from the Governours of a Chureh 
which cannot be suspected of aiming 
at supremacy of any kind, or over 
any people. Unacquainted as we 
are with the politicks of nations, and 
under no temptation to interfere in 
matters foreign to us, we have no 
other object in view but the interests 
ef the Mediator’s Kingdom, no high- 
er ambition than to do our duty as 
messengers of the Prince of Peace. 
In the discharge of this duty, the ex- 
ample we wish to copy after is that 
of the Primitive Church, while in a 
similar situation, unconnected with, 
and unsupported by the temporal 
powers. On this footing, it is our 
earnest desire that the Episcopal 
Church in Connecticut be in full com- 
munion with the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, as we the underwritten 
Bishops for ourselves, and our suc- 
cessors in office, agree to hold com- 
munion with Bishop Seabury and his 
successors, as practised in ‘the vari- 
ous provinces of the PrimitiveChurch, 
in all the fundamental Articles of 
Faith, and by mutual intercourse of 
Ecclesiastical Correspondence, and 
brotherly fellowship,when opportuni- 
nity offers, or necessity requires. Up- 
on this plan, which,we hope,will meet 
your joint approbation, and accord- 
ing to this standard of primitive prac- 
tice, « Concordale has been drawn 
up and signed by us, the Bishops of 
the Church in Scotland, on the one 
part, and by Bishop Seabury on the 
other, the articles of which are to 
serve as a Bond of Union between 
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| 
the Catholic Remainder of the an- 
“tient Church of Scotland, and the 
now rising Church in the State of 
Connecticut. Of this Concordate, a 
copy is herewith sent for your satis- 
faction; and after having duly weigh- 
ed the several articles of it, we hope 
you will find them all both expedient 
and equitable, dictated by a spirit of 
Christian meekness, and proceeding 
from a pure regard to regularity and 
sood order. As such we most earn- 
estly recommend them to your seri- 
ous attention, and, with all brotherly 
love, intreat your hearty and sincere 
compliance with them. A Concor- 
date thus established in niutual good 
faith and confidence, will, by the 
blessing of God, make our Ecclesias- 
tical Union firm and lasting ; and we 
have no other desire but to render it 
conducive to that peace, and agreea- 
ble to that truth, which it ever has 
been, and shall be, our study to 
seek after and cultivate. And may 
ihe God of peace grant you to be 
like-minded: May He, who is the 
eveat High Priest of our profession, 
the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls, prosper these our endeavours 
for the propagation of his Truth and 
Righteousness: May he graciously 
accept our imperfect services, grant 
success to our good designs, and 
make his Church to be yet giorious 
upon earth, and the joy of all lands. 
‘l’o his divine benedic tion, we hearti- 
ly commend you, your I locks, and 
your labours, and are, 
Reverend Sirs, 
Your affectionate brethren, 
and iellow-servants in Christ, 
ROBERT KILGOUR, 
Bishop & Primus. 
ARTHUR PETRIE, Bishop. 
JOHN SKINNER, Bishop. 
-iherdeen, Nov. 15th, 1784. 
290 @ B® «-- 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
“1 Fragment of Church History. 
To those who object to Episcopal 
authority, on the ground of its deriva- 
tiva through a channel so corrupt as 


the Church of Rome, the following 
fragment of Church History may not 
be wholly without interest. Having 
lately perused the two letters of Bish- 
op Burgess* to the clergy of his dio- 
cess on this subject, and thinking 
they might convey information to 
some of your readers which they did 
not possess before, I take the libe rty 
to send you the substance of what he 
has said, and chiefly in his own 
words. 

His object, as he states himself, is, 
“to shew that St. Paul preached the 
gospel in Britain; and to ascertain, 
as nearly as possible, the time of his 
journey thither, on the authority of 
Clemens Romanus, Eusebius, Je- 
rome, Theodoret, and two British 
records.” 

Of St. Paul’s journey to Britain, a 
point of some importance in the his- 
tory of the gospel, there is, fortunate- 
ly, considerable evidence. Usher 
and Stillingfleet have collected the 
most unquestionable authorities for 
it; and some of the best ecclesiasti- 
cal historians have no scruple in ac- 
ceding to the general testimony of the 
Fathers, that the gospel was preach- 
ed in Britain soon after the middle of 
the first century, but shrink from the 
particular evidences of time and per- 
son, as if doubting their probability. 
‘This timidity is, however, to be re- 
gretted, as by it they have given some 
advantages to the advocates both of 
popery and infidelity : : to the first, 
by suppressing important evidence 
which would disprove the assumed 
supremacy of the Church of Rome, 
and to the last, by withdrawing some 
strong and tangible proofs of the 
truth of Christianity. 

Gildas, who wrote his history in 
the year 546, says, that Christianity 
was introduced into Britain before 
the defeat of the British forces under 
Boadicea, (A. D. 61,) and between 
that event and some others, not long 
preceding it. After mentioning this 
defeat, he adds—“ In the mean 


* Republished inthe “ Churchman Armed.”’ 
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while, the sun of the gospel first en- 
lightened this island,—which dis- 
played his bright beams to the whole 
world, as We know, in the latter part 
of the reign of Tiberius Caesar.” It 
was in the 26th or 21st year of Tibe- 
rius, that the apostles received their 
commission to preach the gospel to 
all the world. 

Eusebius affirms that the gospel 
was preached in Britain by some of 
the apostles. Other ancient histori- 
ans expressly assert this of St. Paul. 
Ife was sent prisoner to Rome in the 
second year of Nero, A.D. 56. ‘The 
family of Caractacus, who, with him- 
self, were sent as hostages from Brit- 
ain, A. D. 51, were still at Rome ; 
for we are informed by an ancient 
British record, that the father of Ca- 
ractacus accompanied his son as an 
hostage, and returned to Britain af- 
ter staying at Rome seven years, that 
is, till the year 58, and brought with 
him the knowledge of the Christian 
faith. Bishop Burgess concludes that 
St. Paul either accompanied this fam- 
ily on their return to Britain, or fol- 
lowed them after he had visited 
Spain. 

The practicability of St. Paul’s 
journey to Britain, within the period 
mentioned by Gildas, depends in a 
considerable degree on the year of 
his first going to Rome, and that 
again upon the recal of Felix from 
Judea. ‘The Bishop considers the 
latter event as simultaneous with the 
removal of Pallas, brother of Felix, 
from the administration of public af- 
fairs at Rome, which took place in 
the second year of Nero, A. D. 56. 
{fe thus obtains a point of time for 
St. Paul’s first journey to Rome, 


s hich accords with the testimony of 


ttusebius and Jerome, and is consist- 
ent with Gildas’s narration ; a peri- 
od which was peculiarly favourable 
for the apostle’s journey to Britain, 
after his two years imprisonment at 
Rome ; and which moreover afford- 
ed sufficient time for his labours and 
iournies in the West and Rest, be- 
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fore his return to Rome in A. D. 67 
or 68. To this interval Godeau al- 
lows eight years. Baronius, Massu- 
tius, Simson, and Stillingfleet, some- 
what more, and the Historia Eccle- 
siastica Magdeburgica, two years. 
And Bishop Burgess is of opinion, 
that the great diversity of dates as- 
signed to the same events in St. Paul’s 
ministry,—his first visit to Rome,— 
his return,—and his death,—seems 
to have been occasioned, in no small 
degree, by the omission of so mate- 
rial a portion of that ministry, as the 
apostle’s journey to the West. 

The testimonies of the first six 
centuries, which either expressly re- 
cord St. Paul’s jéurney to the West 
and to Britain, or afford such evi- 
dence of the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in Spain and Britain, as coin- 
cides with this statement, are given 
in few words, as follows. 

The first and most important 
is the testimony of Clemens Roma- 
nus, ** the friend and fellow-labourer 
of St. Paul,” and himself a bishop of 
Rome. He says, that St. Paul, in 
preaching the gospel, went to the uf- 
most bounds of the West. This was 
the usual designation of Britain. Ca- 
tullus calls Britain wéitma Britanni- 
ca, and ultima occidentis insula. 
The West included Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. Theodoret speaks of the 
inhabitants of these countries as 
dwelling in the ulmost bounds of the 
West. 

In the second century, A. D. 
179, Ireneeus speaks of Christianity 
as propagated to the utmost bounds 
of the earth, by the apostles and their 
disciples, and seve specifies 
the churches planted in Spain, and 
the Celtick nations. By the Ceitick 
nations were meant the people of 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain. 

3. At the end of the second, 
beginning of the third century, (A. 
D. 193—200,) Tertullian mentions 
among the Christian converts, the in- 
habitants of Spain, Gaul, and 
ain. Though neither Jrenzus nor 
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Tertullian expressly mention St.Paul, 
yet the conversion of Britain toChris- 
tianity, is recorded by them as the 
work of the apostles and their disci- 
ples. 

4. In the fourth century, (A. D. 
270—340,) Eusebius says, that some 
of the apostles “‘ passed over the 
ocean to the British isles.” And Je- 
vome, in the same century, (A. D. 
$29—420,) ascribes that province 
expressly te St. Paul, and says, that 
after his imprisonment, having been 
in Spain, he went from ocean to 
ocean, and that he preached the gos- 
pel in the Weslern pasts. In the 
western parts he incladed ‘Britain, as 
is evident from a passage quoted by 
Cambden from his Epistle to Mar- 
eellus. 

5. Im the fifth centary, (A. D. 
423—460,) Theodoret mentions the 


Britons among the nations converted" 


by the apostles; and says, that St. 
Paul, after his release from imprison- 
ment,went to Spain, and from thence 
carried the light of the gospel to 
other nations. He also says, that St. 
Paul brought salvation to the islands 
thal lie in the ocean. 

6. In the sixth eentury, (560— 
600) Venantius Forlunatus says 
thus of St. Paul : 


Fransit et eceanum, vel qua facit insula portum 
Quasgue Britannus habet terras, quasque ultima 
Thule. 

This passage has been sometimes 
admitted hesitatingly, as if verse 
were necessarily the vehicle of fie- 
tion. But that the testimony of Ve- 
nantius Fortunatus is nat to be as- 
eribed to the license of poetical ex- 
aggeratian, and that the language of 
Ciement, Jerome, and 'Theodoret, is 
neither ambiguous, nor hyperbotical, 
we may judge from the authority of 
Gibbon, whe will not be suspected 
of making any undue concessions in 
favour of Christianity, but who was 
well acquainted with the political fa- 
cilities, which the Roman empire at 
that time afforded, for the universal 
propagation of the gospel. “ The 


public highways,” says le, © which 
had been constructed for the Roman 
legions, opened an easy passage for 
the christian missionaries from Da- 
mascus to Corinth, and from Italy to 
the exlremily of Spain or Britain.” 

In addition to the authorities here 
cited, the Bishop refers to the follow- 
ing judicious modern writers, as con- 
curring with hint in opinion, to wit : 
Archbishop Parker, Cambden, Ush— 
er, Stillingfleet, Cave, Gibson, Nel- 
son, and Collier. And he at thie 
same time adurits that Hales, Lard- 
ner, and Fel}, are of a different opin- 
ion. 

On the authority of Usher, Bishop 
Burgess states that St. Paul a ppoint- 
ed Aristobulus, who is mentioned 
the Epistle to the Romans, as first 
bishop of the British churches, and 
that he also appointed the inferior 
ministers. By the appointment of 
Priests and Deacons, the form of 
church government was complete, 
and the British Church therefore, in 
a spiritual sense, was fully establish- 
ed. ‘ What results then,” he asks, 
** frem this establishment ef the Brit- 
ish Church by St. Paul? The ve- 
ry interesting consequence, that the 
Church of Britain was fully eslah- 
lished before the Chureh of Rome. 
F or Linus, the first bishop of Rome, 
was appointed by the joint authority 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the year 
of their martyrdem, therefore after 
St. Paui’s return from Britain. 

These was, however, communiov 
hetween the British churches, and 
the [then uncorrupt | ehurch of Rome, 
till the Saxous, in A. D. 449, landed 
in Britain, and took possession of the 
eastern and southern coasts, by whicl: 
means the communication with Rome 
was cut off. In A.D. 597, Austin 
the Monk, with forty missionaries, 
landed in Kent, invested by Grego- 
ry, Bishop of Rome, “ with an exten- 
sive jurisdiction over all the bishops 
of the Britons.” His frst attempts 
were made among the Saxons; and 
being successful in converting Ethek 
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tyert their king, he proceeded to gain 
over the Britons. In A. D. 601, he 
invited their Bishops and learned 
men to a conference. Seven British 
bishops attended, together with ma- 
ny learned men, among whom the 
most conspicuous was Dinooth, Ab- 
bot of the monastery [at that time 
very famous] at Bangor. The haugh- 
tiness of Austin exceedingly disgust- 
ed these pious men, who had previ- 
ously agreed to consider his meek- 
ness as a test of his authority. He 
proposed to them, to conform fully 
to the Church of Rome, and to admit 
its supremacy. “That church had, at 
this time, become filled with super- 
stition. They utterly rejected all his 
propositions, insisted that their bish- 
ops had equal jurisdiction with the 
Bishop of Rome; and they even refu- 
sed to hold communion with him and 
his Saxon cenverts. Upon this, he 
threatened them, that “ if they would 
not have peace with brethren, they 
should have war from enemies,” 
which he is accused of having brought 
about, by exciting Ediifred, king of 
Northumberlaréd, to attack the Brit- 
ons, who, at the first onset of his ven- 
geance, is said to have destroyed 
1200 of the unarmed and detfenceless 
priests and inmates of the monastery 
at Bangor. 

The following passage of a letter 
from Bishop Davies to Archbishop 
Parker, contains a very interesting 
record of the sentiments of the Brit- 
ish Church, at this early period :— 
* One notable story was in the chron- 
icle : how after the Saxons conquer- 
ed, continual war remained betwixt 
the Britons {then inhabitants of the 
realm] and the Saxons, the Britons 
being christians, and the Saxons pa- 
gans. As occasion served, they 
somctimes treated of peace, and then 
met together, and communed togeth- 
er, and did eat and drink together ; 
but after that, by the means of Aus- 
tin, the Saxons became christians in 
such sort as Austin had taught them, 
the Britons would not, after that, nei- 
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ther eat nor drink with them, nor yet 
salute them, because they corrupled 
nilh superstition, images and idola- 
try, the true religion of Christ.” 

Humphrey Lloyd, the historian of 
Cambria, alse adds his testimony to 
these facts :—“ In those days the 
Britons refused the doctrine of Au- 
gustin as erroneous and corrupt.” 
And again—* The Britons did ab- 
hor the Romish doctrine taught in 
that time.” 

There was then a church of “ the 
faith once delivered to the saints,’ 
planted in Britain, by apostles and 
their disciples, r1vE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY YEARS before the landing of 
Austin, with his coadjutors, and his 
full powers of “ extensive jurisdic- 
tion” in England. Schools, monas- 
teries, and churches were establish- 
ed, and were directed by men of pi- 
ety and learning, and the fruits of 
their labours were in a flourishing 
state: but, at about the same period 
in which the Bishop of Rome was 
declared “ Universal Pontiffy’ by a 
submissive emperor, and “ afler a 
long and doubtful struggle, the reli- 
gion,*with the government of the na- 
tives, sunk under the persevering ei- 
forts of the Saxons ;” and it was not 
till the period of the Rerormation, 
1000 years later, that the Britons 
were able to shake off the galling 
yoke of papal superstition, and to re- 
turn to their former profession of 
“ the true religion of Christ.” 

-- @Me::.- 

We publish the following Commu- 
nication, not as containing our own 
sentiments on an important subject, 
but for the consideration of such 
of our brethren as are able to re- 
ceive it. Had it been necessary to 
the writer’s purpose to substantiate 
his remarks by an appeal to exam- 
ples, we think he might have found 
them amongst the Butlers and Leigh- 
tons of our own Church, without awa- 
kening those disgusting associations 
which are intimately connected with 
the mention of Reman Catholic ce- 
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libacy ; for although such men as 
Quesnel, Thomas a Kempis, and Fe- 
nelon, have appeared at distant inter- 
vals in that communion, as “ jights 
shining in a dark place,” yet much 
of the huge profligacy which former- 
ly characterized the clergy of that or- 
der, may unquestionably be traced to 
their decrees, “ forbidding to mar- 
ry.” 

With regard to Communications 
in general, which may be made for 
our paper, we think it proper to 
state once for all, that we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for the senti- 
ments they may contain; nor will 
their insertion be construed into an 
approval of every thing which may 
be advanced in them. We wish to 
have our pages open to animated and 
improving discussion, which mani- 
festly cannot take place, if nothing is 
to be inserted which does not admit 
of debate. 


On the Ascendancy of the Clergy in 
Sociely. 

Tae influence which the Clergy 
have exercised over the opinions and 
habits of mankind, has often excited 
the sneer of infidelity. ‘The domin- 
ion of priestcraft, has been viewed 
with affected horror, and personified 
as a destructive demon, by the free- 
thinker and the skeptic. Against 
this chimera, the arrows of wit and 
ridicule, and the powerful artillery of 
sarcastic literature, have combined 
their force. Yet have these weapons 
recoiled from the shield of truth, like 
the darts of the feeble Priam from 
the armour of his conqueror; or if 
they have ever inflicted a wonnd, as 
in the war of angels, “ the ethereal 
subst ance has clos’d, not long divisi- 
ble.” Sophistry has been discon- 
certed by the fact, that the most bliss- 
fal state of society exists, where the 
influence of a pious clergy is most 
deeply felt, and most extensively dif- 
fused. Even Malice has blushed, 
and Slander has been silenced, at 
perceiving this influence, like a tute- 





lary deity, entering the cottage, pres 
siding over the fireside, mitigating the 
pangs of sickness, blessing the hoary 
head when it is found in the way of 
righteousness, gliding into the infant 
bosom to implant the germ of good- 
ness and of piety, and bending over 
the bed of death, to brighten the 
hope of the departing soul. Of in- 
visible step and powerful agency is 
that spirit, which animates a faithful 
ambassador of God. In bearing to 
his brethren the glad tidings of the 
gospel, he seems to participate in the 
elevation of his theme ; he becomes 
identified with the majesty of his of- 
fice, as the Jewish Lawgiver bore 


from the awful mount, emanations of 


the glory of the Eternal. 

This ascendancy of the messenger 
of salvation, ought not to be dimin- 
ished, while it is : sacredly devoted to 
the i interests of religion ; while, as in 
the case of good king Josiah, it sanc- 
tifies its royalty to build the temple 
of Zion, and destroy the strong holds 
of idolatry. Power of this nature 
can never be dangerous, when it 
springs from good will to man ; when 
tempered by a holy humility, an 
evangelical piety ; guided in its exer- 
cise by a knowledge of human na- 


ture, and arrayed in the panoply of 


science. ‘The laity, so far from 
dreading clerical influence, should 
strive to fix it on a more durable ba- 
sis, by promoting that ease of situa- 
tion which gives an exemption from 
the cares of life, and the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge. A more than 
nominal acquaintance with science is 
necessary for him, who is expected 
sometimes to contend with “ princi- 
palities and powers,” and to give to 
the cunning disputants of a misgui- 
ded philosophy, “a reason for the 
hope that is in him.” A spiritual 
guide should neither be perplexed for 
his subsistence, nor immersed in the 
dangers of ostentatious prosperity. 
Earthly cares of any description, are 
unfavourable to the successful per- 
formance of his duty ; and whether 
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they be the cares of abundance, or of 
poverty, will make but little differ- 
ence in his last account. The mi- 
nute and multiplied labours of provi- 
ding for a family, are continued draw- 
backs from parochial usefulness and 
influence. If di-charged, they inter- 
fere with ministerial duties ; if peg- 
lected, they assume the character of 
sins. They make such exactions from 
the teacher of heavenly things, that 
when he ought to be labouring for 
the souls committed to his charge, or 
studying to attain that standard of 
sublime devotion which he recom- 
mends to their adoption, he is mere- 
ly devising means how to furnish his 
table, and provide raiment for his 
household. ‘These petty and unceas- 
ing details are as a yoke upon the as- 
piring intellect ; and with their level- 
ling principle, make “ him weak as 
another man,”’ who should be strong 
to bear the armour of Jehovah. Why 
then will the true servant of Jesus 
Christ, who values his time, his tal- 
ents, and his influence, only as they 
subserve the interests of his Master ; 
why will he devote half of them, per- 
haps more than half, to the world, 
and be content with an amphibious 
Christianity ? What is justifiable in 
other men, may not be expedient for 
him who approaches the altar, and 
enters the most holy place. Thus it 
was considered by the Church of 
Rome ; when, in ancient times, she 
proposed celibacy to her ecclesiasti- 
cal orders. To promote their ascen- 
dancy over the laity, was the object 
of this injunction ; and notwithstand- 
ing the opposition it encountered 
from the inclinations and passions of 
men, a conviction that it would be a 
strong engine to advance the power 
and Gigaity of the Church, caused it 
finally to prevail. It was originally 
proposed in the Council of Nice ; 
and about the year 300, was public- 
ly enjoined by the 33d canon of the 
Council of Elvira. Still, it did not 


gain the general observance of the 


clergy, though Pope Syricius, nearly 
Vou. I. No. I. 2 
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a century after, issued-a decree to 
confirm it. Leo the First, ever stu- — 
dious to advance ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, endeavoured to enforce celiba- 
cy as its coadjutor. Gregory the 
Great, who understood the theory of 
the power of the clergy, and was 
anxious to give them “ the means of 
promoting with unceasing industry 
the grandeur of their own order,” 
brought them to admit the celibate 
as a law, in the year 591. In Great- 
Britain, the partial celibacy of priests, 
commenced about the 6th century, at 
the period of the arrival of St. Austin. 
Four hundred years after, it became 
more widely extended, during the 
reign of Edred, principally through 
the influence of the Benedictines, 
who were introduced into that coun- 
try by Dunstan. It was promulga- 
ted as a law in the seventh year of 
Henry I. by a Synod, held at the in- 
stigation of Pope Pascal Il. Where- 
ever this system prevailed, by sepa- 
rating the clergy as a distinct body, 
it held them up to observation, and 
opened a wider and higher sphere for 
the exercise of their knowledge, 
and the display of their taleats.— 
Sometimes, it is true, by dissolute 
ecclesiastics, it was rendered the or- 
gan of corruption and guilt. But 
men of pure minds and renovated 
spirits, acquired by it an abstraction 
from sense, an intellectual dignity ; 
and received from their adherents, a 
sacredness of homage approaching to 
adoration. Like a candle, lighted 
and placed in a fair golden candle- 
stick, they “enlightened all that were 
in the house.” ‘The light was “ hid- 
den neither under a bushel, nor be- 
neath a bed ;” no cares circumscri- 
bed its radiance, no voluptuousness 
sullied its brightness, or prevented 
its “ shining more and more, unto the 
perfect day.” If then celibacy offer 
any advantages for the acquisition of 
literature or the duties of devotion, 
why should not these advantages be 
secured by the minister of religion ? 
While he continually reminds others 
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that “this life is short,” will he value 
its fleeting gratifications above the 
power of discharging its duties with 
superior zeal, above the hope of ren- 
dering an account of his steward- 
ship with superior joy P 

Iam aware that this suggestion 
will be censured as unreasonable and 
enthusiastic ; for whatever opposes 
the general customs of society, must 
ef necessity be unpopular. Matri- 
mony is undoubtedly both the desti- 
ny and the privilege of man; yet by 
its monopoly of thoughts and affec- 
tions, it may sometimes fetter the lib- 
erty of a spirit, whose soaring might 
shed purer light upen those whom it 
is bound to lead in the way of salva- 
tion. But must we not take human 
nature as we find it? Yes, surely; 
and for the multitude, this is not in- 
tended. But among those who guide 
the multitude in “ things pertaining 
to God,” there may possibly be a few 
clear minds, who perceive that by 
undivided attention to any important 
object, they can better understand 
and promote it ; a few sincere souls, 
who may be willing to devote their 
energies exclusively, instead of nomi- 
nally, to a cause divine ; a few refi- 
ned spirits, who before their youth- 
ful attachments are pinioned to the 
earth, may turn their ardour into a 
purer channel, that they may better 
serve the cause of heaven on earth, 
and better fit themselves on earth for 
heaven. If there be any minds who 
perceive in this system, only an un- 
reasonable sacrifice of innocent de- 
sires, or a cloak for secret vice, to 
them it might indeed be evil. The 
history of the monasteries and inqui- 
sitions of Europe, furnish evidence 
that this system may be a source of 
misery, and a curtain to guilt. But 
among the clergy of the Church of 
Rome, many illustrious examples 
may be found of those who have 
obeyed her injunction with resolute 
piety. These have moved in the 
sphere. of active goodness like an- 
gels, and shone in the canopy of vir- 


tue as “ stars of the first magnitude.” 
Would the amiable, the exalted Fe- 
nelon, have been more pure in his 
conversation, more disinterested in 
his charities, more unwearied in his 
ministerial labours, more distinguish- 
ed by his literary performances, more 
fervent in his religious aspirations, if 
he had fettered his mind with the 
perplexities of domestic life, and en- 
tombed his affections and devotional! 
feelings in earthly cares ? Would the 
Chief of the Apostles, who, for the 
cause of Christ, counted all afflic- 
tions light, all temptations joy, have 
found his zeal heightened by grovel- 
ling anxieties? Would he, were ce- 
libacy a state only of causeless priva~ 
tion or fallacious penance, have ex- 
pressed the wish, that in this respect, 
* all men were even, as he himself ?” 
Would he, without conviction of the 
truth that celibacy were favourable 
to devotion, have drawn the parallel, 
* the unmarried careth for the things 
of the Lord; the married careth for the 
things of the world.” And if the in- 
ference drawn from this strong anti- 
thesis, were hostile to the welfare of 
of his fellow-labourers, would he have 
dared to fortify it by the solemn as- 
sertion, “ I think that I have the Spi- 
rit of God ?” 

Let it be remembered how few sa- 
crifices are required of modern chris- 
tians, and how seldom they are call- 
ed on to test the validity of their 
faith, by imitating the patience, the 
self-denial, and the fortitude of the 
primitive believers. We offer to God 
that which costs us nothing. Is there 
any spirit, as yet uncontaminated by 
the world, which in devoting itself to 
the ministry, would bring, as an obla- 
tion, a lamb without a blemish? Is 
there any youth, who, in lighting his 
lamp for the sanctuary, would desire 
that it might glow with a pure 
flame ? Let him then extinguish those 
extraneous fires that consume the de- 
dicated oil. Let him enkindle in his 


censer the perfume of pleasures re- 


signed for the sake of the gospel, and 
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see if the seraphic incense ascegdeth 
not upward. 

Let him mark eut for himself a 
sphere of usefulness as extensive as 
he may; an elevation of literature as 
lofty as he will, and what shall pre- 
vent his attaining them; what can 
limit the flight of an unchained spi- 
rit ? Let him consider himself as on 
an angel’s mission, and, like the an- 
gels, “ neither marry, nor be given 
in marriage.” Let him sacrifice 
those inclinations which in the chil- 
dren of the world are innocent, that 
he may be as a Nazarene, faithful to 
his consecrating vow. Let him rise 
with a godlike temperance above all 
the alluremenis of sense, and see if, 
like the captive children who refu- 
sed the dainties of the Babylonish ta- 
bles, his wisdom does not render him 
revered on earth, and beloved in hea- 
ven. While he lays this offering on 
the altar in the purity of his heart ; 
while he pronounces with elevated 
devotion the vow, “ Lo! I come to 
do thy will!” will not a brighter 
smile of acceptance dignify the ser- 
vant, who could thus deny himself 
for the sake of his Master ; thus as- 
pire to a devotion, whose sublimity 
the world accounts as madness. 

LAICUS. 
~~ @B0«- 

Remarks on silent Worship. 

From the London Review. 

Devotion, considered simply in 
itself, is an intercourse between God 
and us; between the supreme, self- 
existent, inconceivable Spirit, with 
which, for awful reasons, he has ani- 
mated a portion of matter upon earth, 
which we call man. It is a silent act, 
in which the soul divests itself of out- 
ward things, flies into heaven, and 
pours forth all its wants, wishes, 
hopes, fears, guilt or pleasure, into 
the bosom of an Almighty friend. 
Though this devotion, in its first sta- 
ges, may be a wearisome or insipid 
exercise, yet this arises merely from 
the depravity of nature, and of our 
passions. A little habit will oyer- 
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come this reluctance. When you 
have fairly entered upon your jour- 
ney, the ways of this wisdom will be 
ways of pleasantness, and all its paths 
are peace. ‘True devotion doubtless 
requires a considerable degree of ab- 
straction from the world. Hence 
modern Christians treat it as a vision 
—hence many modern writers have 
little of its unction ; but it glows in 
the Scriptures—it warms us in the 
Fathers—it burned in an Austin, and 
many others of the persecuted mar- 
tyrs, who now are with God. That 
we hear little-of-it, is not wonderful. 
It makes no noise in the circle of the 
learned, or of the elegant. Under a 
heap of worldly care, we smother the 
lovely infant, and will not let it 
breathe ; vanity, ambition, pleasure, 
avarice, quench the celestial fire, and 
these, alas! are too much the god of 
mortals! Ever since the world be- 
gan, writers have been amusing us 
only with the shadows of this piety, 
instead of giving us its soul ack 
stance. Superstition has placed it in 
opinions, ceremonies, austerities, pil- 
grimages, an august temple or splen- 
did imagery, which have little con- 
nection with sentiment or spirit. En- 
thusiasm has swelled with unnatural 
conceptions, and obtruded a spurious 
offspring on the world, instead of this 
engaging child of reason and truth ; 
whilst the lukewarm have rested in a 
few outward duties which have had 
no vigour; and, as they spring not 
from the heart, never entered the tem- 
ple of the Most High. 

Real piety is of a very different 
and of a much more animated nature 
—it looks up to God—sees, hears, 
feels him in every event—in every 
vicissitude—in all places—in all sea- 
sons, and upon all occasions. It is 
theory, verified by experience : it is 
faith, substantiated by mental enjoy- 
ment; it is heaven, transplanted into 
the human bosom: it is the radiance of 
the divinity, warming and encircling 
man : it is a spiritual sense, gratified 
by spiritual sensations ; without this, 
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all ceremonies are inefficacious ;— 
books, prayers, sacraments, and med- 
itations, are but a body without a soul, 
ora statue without animation. That 
man is capable of such an intercourse 
with his Maker, there are many liv- 
ing witnesses to prove, without hav- 
ing recourse to the visions of fanatics, 
or the dreams of enthusiasts : it may 
be proved to spring from natural and 
philosophical causes. God is a spi- 
rit, sois the mind; bodies can have 
intercourse, so can souls; when minds 
are in an assimilating state of purity, 
they have union with their Maker. 
This was the bliss of Paradise—sin 
interrupted, and holiness must restore- 
itto a soul: Thus disposed, the Cre- 
ator communicates himself in a man- 
ner which is as insensible to the natu- 
ral eye, as the falling of dews, but not 
less refreshing to its secret powers, 

than that is to vegetation. The pri- 
mitive saints are described thus when 
they speak of their transports: Da- 
vid felt it when he longed for God, as 
the hart panteth after the water 
brooks: St. Paul, when he gloried in 
his tribulations ; it was embodied in 
him, when he was carried up into the 
third heaven, and heard things im- 
possible to be uttered. St. Stephen 
was filled with it, when he saw the 
heavens open, aid prayed for his 
murderers. By it, martyrs were sup- 
ported when they were stoned and 
sawed asunder ; and till we feel it in 
ourselves, we shall never fully know 
how glorious the Lord is. If you 
ean acquire this spiritual abstraction, 
you will at once have made your for- 
tune for eternity ; it will be of little 
moment what is your lot on earth, or 
what the distinguishing vicissitudes 
of your life. Prosperity or adversi- 
ty—health or sickness—honour or 
disprace—a cottage or a crown—will 
all be so many instruments of glory : 

the whole creation will become a tem- 
ple; every want and every object 
will lead your mind to God, and his 
greatness and protection. You will 
insensibly lose the littleness, the glo- 





ry and tinsel of all human things. If 
I wished only to set off your person 
to the greatest advantage, I would re- 
commend this true sublime of reli- 
gion ; it gives a pleasing serenity to 
the countenance, and a cheerfulness 
to the spirit, beyond the reach of art, 
or the pow“r of affectation ; it com- 
municates a real transport to the 
mind, which dissipation mimics only 
for a moment ; a sweetness to the 
disposition, and a lustre to the man- 
ners, which all the airs of modern po- 
liceness study but in vain. Easy 
yourself, it will make you in perfect 
good humour with the world; and 
when you are diffusing happiness 
around you, you will only be dealing 
out the broken fragments that remain 
after you have eaten. This devo- 
tion, however, though essential to a 
silent intercourse between the soul 
and God ; 
ing of matter as well as spirit, must 
be nourished by external forms ; it 
must strike the senses, in order to 
awaken the imagination. 
+ @ BHe«:-- 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 

We doubt not the following ac- 
count of Jerome of Prague, will be 
acceptable to those of our readers, 
whe take an interest in the fortunes 
and fate of good and great men. As 
the letter inserted below, is from the 
pen of a Reman Catholic, and a spec- 
tator of what he relates, the favoura- 
ble testimony it bears to the charac- 
ter of the martyr, cannot justly be 
suspected ; and we are obliged to 
consider him one of the most accom- 
plished men, that the middle ages 
produced. To those, not well ac- 
quainted with the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of that period, the following ab- 
stract from “ Jones’ History of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses” may not 
be unacceptable. 

Jt is well known that as early as 
the 14th century, the doctrines of the 
Reformation were published in Eng- 
land by Wickliff and his disciples ; 
whence they soon after found their 
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way into Bohemia, in consequence of 
the political connection existing be- 
tween the two kingdoms. John Huss, 
who had been a student, and after- 
wards a Professor, in the University 
of Prague, became a zealous disciple 
of Wickliff. ‘ He was a person of 
eminent abilities, and still more emi- 
nent zeal ; his talents were popular, 


~ his life irreproachable, and his man- 


ners the most affable and engaging.” 


' “ Jerome of Prague was the intimate 
' friend and companion of Huss; in- 


ferior to him in age, experience, and 


ve authority, but his superior in all lib- 
> eral endowments.” 
© finished his education at the Univer- 


When he had 


sity, he travelled into the neighbour- 


>) ing countries on the continent, and 


was particularly admired for his tal- 


> ents, his virtues, and his graceful elo- 
> cution. Having made the tour of the 
"> continent, he passed over into Eng- 
~ land; where he obtained access to 
/ the writings of Wickliff, and became 
i ‘ a convert to his doctrines. 


On his return to Prague, he co- 


B operated with his friend in dissemi- 


nating the principles of the Reforma- 


~ tion; but the opposition of two such 
~ mento the abominations of the times, 


could not fail of kindling the resent- 
ment of the Papal court. The extra- 
ordinary state of affairs, however, 
screened them for a time from ven- 
geance, and left them at liberty to 
prosecute their designs. 

At this period, three Popes dis- 
puted the chair of Saint Peter, (we 
wonder what became of the infalli- 
bility in the mean time,) and mutu- 
ally hurled their excommunications 
at each other ; till the emperor Sigis- 
mund, in the year 1414, convened 
the council of Constance, with a view 
to heal this fatal schism, and bring 
about a reformation of the clergy. 
“ Hither from all parts of Europe, 
princes and prelates, clergy, laity, 
regulars and seculars, flocked togeth- 
er. Fox, the martyrologist, has giv- 
en us a humourous catalogue of this 
grotesque assembly. ‘ There were,’ 

’ 
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says he, ‘ archbishops and bishops, 
346 ; abbots and doctors, 564 ; prin- 
ces, dukes, earls, knights and squires, 
16,000 ; prostitutes, 450; barbers, 
600; musicians, cooks and jesters, 
320.’ ” 

Before this council was Huss sum- 
moned to appear, to renounce or de- 
fend his opinions ; and having ob- 
tained a safe-conduct from the empe- 
ror, he set out on his journey. But 
he had no sooner entered the papal 
dominions, than he was seized and 
imprisoned ; and by a decree of the 
council, was sentenced to be burnt 
alive. He suffered with a firmness 
worthy of the principles he profess- 
ed, and died, praying for his merci- 
less persecutors. 

Jerome had too much distinguish- 
ed himself to be long forgotten. He 
also was summoned to appear before 
the council; but hearing the fate of 
his friend, and not being able to pro- 
cure a passport to his satisfaction, he 
was about to retire from the neigh- 
bourhood into Bohemia, when he was 
arrested and carried prisoner to Con- 
stance. His behaviour at his trial is 
thus related by one, who was a spec- 
tator of the whole proceeding. 


Letter from Poggio of Florence to 
Leonard Aretin. 


‘“‘ In the midst of a short excursion 
into the country, I wrote to our com- 
mon friend; from whom, I doubt 
not, you have had an account of me. 

“Since my return to Constance, 
my attention has been wholly enga- 
ged by Jerome, the Bohemian here- 
tic, as he is called. The eloquence 
and learning, which this person has 
employed in his own defence, are so 
extraordinary, that I cannot forbear 
giving you a short account of him. 

“To confess the truth, I never 
knew the art of speaking carried so 
near the model of ancient eloquence. 
It was, indeed, amazing to hear with 
what force of expression, with what 
fluency of language, and with what 
excellent reasoning, he answered his 





> 


if 


adversaries: nor was I less struck 
with the gracefulness of his manner, 
the dignity of his action, and the 
firmness and constancy of his whale 
behaviour. It grieved me to think 
so great a man was labouring under 
so atrocious an accusation. Wheth- 
er this accusation be a just one, God 
knows : for myself, I inquire not into 
the merits of it ; resting satisfied with 
the decision of my superiors. But I 
will just give you a summary of his 
trial. 

“ After many articles had been 
proved against him, leave was at 
length given him to answer each in 
its order. But Jerome long-refused, 
strenuously contending that he had 

many things to say previously in his 
defence ; and that he ought first to 
be heard in general, before he de- 
scended to particulars. When this 
was over-ruled, ‘ Here,’ said he, 
standing in the midst of the assem- 
bly, * here is justice—here j is equity. 
Beset by my eilemies, I am already 
pronounced a heretic; | am con- 
demned before I am examined. Were 
you Gods omniscient instead of an 
assembly of fallible men, you could 
not act with more sufficiency. Er- 
ror is the lot of mortals ; and you, 
exalted as you are, are subject to it. 
But consider, that the higher you are 
exalted, of the more dangerous con- 
sequence are your errors. As for me, 
§ know Iam a wretch below your 
notice ; but at least consider, that an 
unjust action, in such an assembly, 
will be of dangerous example.’ 

“ This, and much more, he spoke 
with great elegance of language, in 
the midst of a very unruly and inde- 
cent assembly : and thus far, at least, 
he prevailed; the council ordered, 
that he should first answer objec- 
tions, and promised that he should 
then have liberty to speak. Accord- 
ingly all the articles alleged against 
him were publicly read, and then 
proved ; after which he was asked, 


whether he had aught to object P It 
is incredible with what acuteness he 
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answered ; and with what amazing 
dexterity he warded off every stroke 
of his adversaries. Nething escaped 
him : his whole behaviour was truly 
great and pious. If he were, indeed, 
the man his defence spoke him, he 
was so far from meriting death, that, 
in my judgment, he was not in any 
degree culpable. In a word, he en- 





deavoured to prove, that the greater 7 


part of the charges were purely the " 


invention of his adversaries. Among 
other things, being accused of hating 
and defaming the holy see, the pope, 
the cardinals, the prelates, and the 
whole estate of the clergy, he stretch- 


ed out his hands, and said, in a most 


moving accent, ‘ On which side, rev- 


erend fathers, shall I turn me for re- 7 
dress ? whom shall I implore? whose 77 
assistance can I expect? which of 7 
you hath not this malicious charge | 


entirely alienated from me? which 
of you hath it not changed from a 
judge into an inveterate enemy? It 
was artfully alleged indeed! Though 
other parts of their charge were of 
less moment, my accusers might well 
imagine, that if this were fastened on 
me, it could not fail of drawing upon 
me the united indignation of my 
judges,’ 

* On the third day of this memo- 
rable trial, what had passed was re- 
capitulated; when Jerome, having 


obtained leave, though with some dif- § 


ficulty, to speak, began his oration 
with a vrayer to God ; ; whose assist- 
ance he pathetically implored. He 
then observed, that many excellent 
men, in the annals of history, had 
been oppressed by false witnesses, 
and condemned by unjust judges. 
Beginning with profane history, he 
instanced the death of Socrates, the 
captivity of Plato, the banishment of 
Anaxagoras, and the unjust suffer- 
ings of many others : he then instan- 
ced the many worthies of the Old 
Testament, in the same circumstan- 
ces— Moses, Joshua, Daniel, and al- 
most all the prophets; and_ lastly, 
those of the New—John the Baptist. 
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condemned as seditious, profane, or 
immoral men. An unjust judgment, 


| he said, proceeding from a layic, was 
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| bad; from a priest, worse; still 


worse from a college of priests ; and 
from a general council, superlatively 
bad. ‘These things he spoke with 


© such force and emphasis, as kept ev- 


ery one’s attention awake. 
“ On one point he dwelt largely. 


tirely upon the credit of witnesses, 


very little was due to those pro- 
He had many 


a little shook the credit of the wit- 
nesses. The whole council was mo-. 
ved, and greatly inclined to pity, if 
not to favour him. He added, that 
he came uncompelled to the council ; 
and that neither his life nor doctrine 
had been such, as gave him great 
reason to dread an appearance before 
them. Difference of opinion, he said, 
in matters of faith, had ever arisen 
among learned men, and was always 
esteemed productive of truth, rather 
than of error, where bigotry was laid 
aside. Such, he said, was the differ- 
ence between Austin and Jerome : 
and though their opinions were not 
only different, but contradictory, yet 
the imputation of heresy was never 
fixed on either. 

“ Every one expected, that he 
would now either retract his errors, 
or at least apologize for them; but 
nothing of the kind was heard from 
him: he declared plainly, that he 
had nothing to retract. He launch- 
ed out into a high encomium of Huss, 
calling him a holy man, and Jament- 
ing his cruel and unjust death. He 
had armed himself, he said, with a 
full resolution to foilow the steps of 
that blessed martyr, and to suffer 
with constancy whatever the malice 
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of his enemies could inflict. ‘ The 
pprjured witnesses,’ said he, ‘ who 
have appeared against me, have won 
their cause : but let them remember, 
they have their evidence once more 
to give, before a tribunal where false- 
hood can be no disguise.’ 

“It was impossible to hear this 
pathetic speaker without emotion. 
Every ear was captivated, and every 
heart touched. But wishes in his fa- 
vour were vain: he threw himself 
beyond a possibility of mercy. Bra- 
ving death, he even provoked the 
vengeance which was hanging over 
him. ‘ Ifthat holy martyr,’ said he, 
speaking of Huss, ‘ used the clergy 
with disrespect, his censures were 
not levelled at them as priests, but as 
wicked men. He saw with indigna- 
tion those revenues, which had been 
designed for charitable ends, expend- 
ed upon pageantry and riot.’ 

“ Through this whole oration he 
shewed a most amazing strength of 
memory. He had been confined al- 
most a year in a dungeon ; the seve- 
rity of which usage he complained 
of, but in the language of a great and 
good man. In this horrid place he 
was deprived of books and paper. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
constant anxiety which must have 
hung over him, he was at no more 
loss for proper authorities and quo- 
tations, than if he had spent the in- 
termediate time at leisure in his stu- 
dy. 

“ His voice was sweet, distinct, 
and full; his action every way the 
most proper, either to express indig- 
nation, or to raise pity; though he 
made no aflected application to the 
passions of his audience. Firm and 
intrepid, he stood before the council, 
collected in himself; and not orly 
contemning, but seeming even desir- 
ous of death. The greatest charac- 
ter in ancient story could not possi- 
bly go beyond him. If there is any 
justice in history, this man will be 
admired by all posterity. I speak 
not of his errors: let these rest with 


him. What I admired was his learn- 
ing, his eloquence, and amazing 
acuteness. God knows whether these 
things were not the ground-work of 
his ruin. 

“ Two days were allowed him for 
reflection : during which time many 
persons of consequence, and particu- 
larly my lord cardinal of Florence, 
endeavoured to bring him to a better 
mind. But persisting obstinately in 
his errors, he was condemned as a 
heretic. 

“ With a cheerful countenance, 
and more than stoical constancy, he 
met his fate ; fearing neither death it- 
self, nor the horrible form in which 
it appeared. When he came to thé 
place, he pulled off his upper gar- 
ment, and made a short prayer at the 
stake ; to which he was soon after 
bound, with wet cords and an iron 
chain, and inclosed as high as his 
breast in faggots. 

* Observing the executioner about 
to set fire to the wood behind his 
back, he cried out, ‘ Bring thy torch 
hither. Perform thy office before my 
face. Had I feared death, I might 
have avoided it. 

“ As the wood began to blaze, he 
sang a hymn, which the violence of 
the flame scarce interrupted. 

“ Thus died this prodigious man. 
The epithet is not extravagant. I 
was myself an eye-witness of his 
whole behaviour. Whatever his life 
may have been, his death, without 
doubt, is a noble lesson of philoso- 
phy. 

“¢ But it is time to finish this long 
epistle. You will say I have had 
some leisure upon my hands; and, 
to say the truth, I have not much to 
do here. This will, I hope, con- 
vince you, that greatness is not whol- 
ly confined to antiquity. You will 
think me, perhaps, tedious; but I 
could have been more prolix on a 
subject so copious. Farewell, my 
dear Leonard. 

Constance, May 20. 


1b Letler of an Enquirer. 


To the Editors of the Churchman's Mazazine 


I wave often attempted to explain 
a phenomenon, which I dare say has 
frequently fallen under your own ob. 
servation ; and should be extremely 
glad, if some of your correspondents, 
who have a deeper acquaintance with § 
human nature than myself, would 
give us their views upon it. It is in} 


substance this.—In most of our large | S 


a 


congregations, and perhaps in every” 


i; 
1% 
parish, there are a number of indivi- 7 


duals, who are strongly attached to us 
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oy alice | 


prisec 
) good 


* have 


our Church ; enter deeply into the 


plans for its external prosperity ; 7 
praise its Liturgy highly ; are “ in- 


in setting forth the advantages of our 
Ecclesiastical Polity :—in a word, 


are staunch, and sometimes able ad-¥ 
oe tical 


p tend t 


vocates of its primitive truth and or- | 
der; and yet, strange to tell, these | 
particulars make up nearly the whole § 
of their religion. They have “ walk-/| 

ed round the bulwarks of our Zion, 


and told every tower thereof,” and af 


seat of defence ; but have been con-| 
tent to praise and admire. They are 
lavish enough in their praises of the 
they are attracted by its fair propor- 


have never been allured beyond the 


threshold, to study the beauty of ho- § 
liness that reigns within. ‘To appro- § 
priate a sententious passage of our 


catechism ;—they expend all their | 


actually leads to “the inward and 
spiritual grace,” which, after all, I 9 


conclude is the object of every sys- 


tem of external means. Are not § 


some of the warmest advocates of © taal s 
i t € 


our ecclesiastical system, and, I will 
add, some of its most liberal support- 


ers, to be found amongst the charac- | 
ters I have been describing? Men, | 
who, with all their zeal in its service, | 


could never be brought to join its 
communion, and thus vindicate them- 
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zine 
plain selves from the inconsistency of con- 
y has tending earnestly for priviliges, on 
n ob. & which they seemed to set ho adequate 
mely value? The fact, I believe, is un- 
ents, disputed ; but I am at a loss to pen- 
with fe Ctrate the molives which produce a 
rould Gy Course of conduct so much at vari- 
is in | ance with consistency. [ am not sur- 
large if prised that men, to whose spiritual 
very "# good the ordinances of our church 
divi- fam have been blessed, should be warm 
.d to) 9) in its praises ; but how this zeal for 
) the externals should exist to the degree 
rity ; ee We actually observe, amongst men, 
cin ' who claim to have derived no extra- 
on,” § © ordinary measure of spiritual benefit 
f our from them, is a question of more dif- 
vord, ficulty. ot 
e ad. ae Nor isthis enquiry without its prac- 
d or- aa tical use. An able solution might 
these Py tend to undeceive the se christians “ of 
hole gg the outer court,” in some important 
valk. se views of Christianity, as well as the re- 
Lion, al excellence of the church they just- 
and "ly admire. It might instruct them 
eon. | *that a zeal about the forms of godli- 
yare ness, was not religion itself ; : and that 
’ the > there was no essential holiness in 
ple; 9 ky building the tombs of the proph- 
ypor- fs ets, and garnishing the sepulchres of 
~ but ‘ta the righteous.” It might be urg- 
1 the te ed, on high authority, that “the king- 
f ho- dom of God was not in word, but i in 
)pro- a aaditey tl ’ that it is neither encomi- 
* our a ims On any particular system of pol- 
their 3 : ity, nor on the Bible itself, that con- 
d vi- a stitutes the spiritual christian. 
that fem B.. the suspicion groundless, that 
as it me Ome discredit has been reflected on 
and je our communion, unjustly I acknow}l- 


uu. Tee cose, when it has been seen that 
? . @ many who are loudest in their prais- 


~ mes of our system of government and 
s of worship, have not yet found it effec- 
will tual ., a means of grace to them- 
vorl- selves Churches, as well as men, 
race re known by their fruits ; and the 
Men, i piety or worldliness of those who 
vice. 4 stand forth as distinguished champi- 
its et far more than ever their polemic 
em- “emp a corresponding charac- 


ter on the communion to which they 


belons. It will be to no purpose 
Vy Ot. 1, No. J, uo 
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that we point out “ a more excellent 
way,” if we do not walk in it our- 
selves ; nor will the world be slow to 
remark the inconsistency, to the dis- 
advantage of those concerned, and 
the church with which they are as- 
sociated. 

If you will allow the above an in- 
sertion in your pages, it may be lead 
to a profitable discussion from some 
of your correspondents, and gratify 
the wishes of 

AN ENQUIRER. 
2 OBB «s- 
On Theological Controversy. 

Tue truths of divine revelation are 
so plain, that “ he who runs may 
read ;” and at the same time so deep, 
that angels desire to see their myste- 
ries unfolded. The path of duty, 
that “ high way of our God,” whicl 
leads to the abodes of eternal felicity, 
is delineated so clearly, that we can- 
not mistake it; but the wonders of 
redeeming love, are as much above 
our comprehension, as they were at 
the creation of the world. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, there 

re men, who think thes nselves capa- 
ble of expounding the most obscure 
passages of Scripture, discoursing 
with great satisfaction upon subjects, 
which the angels of heaven are yet to 
investigate. And it is somewhat un- 
fortunate, that their expositions are’ 
neither so harmonious nor so ration- 
al, as, considering the character of 
the profession, and the nature of their 
subject, we should be inclined to ex- 
pect. The truth is, in religion as well 
in science, men are apt to theorize, — 
and having formed a system which 
embraces some of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, they feel them- 
selves bound to defend it. Having 
once embarked in the cause of theo- 
retical religion, it seems to such men 
of little consequence what course they 
pursue; for the same zeal which leads 
the infidel to Mecca, once carried the 
holy pilgrim to Jerusalem. It is a 
“zeal without knowledge ;” and 
though somewhat allied to “that glow. 
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ing devotion, which is so kindly fes- 
tered by the institutions of our church, 
it has led many a martyr tothe stake, 
and dragged before the Inquisition, 
many an innocent sufferer. 

At the present day, it is usually 
directed to the defence of some fa- 
vourite doctrine, some darling scheme 
of theology, which, compared with 
every other, is supposed to be more 
refined, more rational, more in uni- 
son with the religion of nature, or 
more in harmony with the scriptures 
of truth. On this occasion, it must 
be superfluous to enumerate the vari- 
ous tenets, which are thus earnestly 
defended, or to notice the means of 
defence, te which the advocate of a 
system has been known to resort. 

Perhaps he chooses for his theme, 
the resurrection of the body ; and at- 
tempts to prove from passages of ho- 
ly writ, that bone nit/ return to its 
Jeliow-bone ; and that every atom of 
our organic frame will be reinstated 
at the resurrection. He heeds not 
an observation, which it may be well 
to make, that if the same elements 
enter into the constitution-of succes- 
sive generations, it will be impossible 
for them at once to regain their res- 
pective places. He heeds not an ob- 
servation of the blessed saint, who 
declares that we must be transform- 
ed, and bear the image of the Great 
Spirit who gave us life and existence. 
Perhaps he discourses with peculiar 
delight upon the decrees of his Ma- 
«ker,—those decrees which are “ seal- 
ed to the day of our redemption ;” 
and though he fearlessly attempts to 
break the seal, the secrets of the eter- 
nal mind are beyond the reach of the 
most presumptuous adventurer. 

The election of a chosen few, is 
often a favourite theme of discussion, 
advocated by men of piety, who re- 
gard it as the basis of their religion, 
dangerous to forget, and fatal to deny. 
Persons of this class seem to dwell 
with peculiar satisfaction upon those 
passages of Scripture, which vindi- 





cate the absolute sovereignty of their heavet 
God. wy) rangue 
They are met on the other hand me nation 
by a class of disputants, who seem § 
determined, at all events, to maintain 
the free agency of man; and urge in yy From 
defence of their doctrine, that ina A Fat 
future world, he is to be rewarded § 
or punished, according to the deeds Ta 
done in the body. One tells us, to (as he 
“ work out our salvation with fear [7 jiste y 
and trembling ;” but the other inter- 7 — gious i 
poses, “ It is God that worketh in 7) j1¢ his 
us both to will and to do.” It is)7 7 or hea 
thus, the inspired words of the apos- § 7 ¢ii] ab 
tle are set at variance with each oth- F age. 

- and religious truth is sacrificed to : é ful an 
a fondness for system-making. P quick, 
The doctrinal parts of the Bible, | © and fri 

it has been truly said, require no oth- ae The 
er commentary, than a careful com- passed 


parison of that which is obscure, with Fhe wa: 
that which has been more clearly re- 7% the mi 
vealed. But the course adopted by F7 plow t 
many christian teachers, is to select oe a part 
a few passages of scripture, which | 7 fy con 
are made the basis of their theology ; © —_ ' 
and then, to make it serve, like the 7% proper 


bed of Procrustes, as a standard, to | © sideral 


Bey 





which the others must be reduced. [7% either 

By adopting the same course, the a hing pla 
miser finds an apology for his penu- @ liarly 
ry, and the voluptuary for his pleas- WP the pl: 
ures ;—the one “ provides for his (promo 
household,” the other empties his (day sc! 
glass i in compliance with king Solo- a great 


mon’s advice. ‘The votary of fame, © poor p 
whose whole soul is bent to the at- 7% as mas 
tainment of some temporal object, 9 Besi 
“ gives not sleep to his eyes, nor §% ject to 
slumber to his eye-lids ;” while the (upon ¢ 
idler clings devoutly to his pillow, @ This d 


and repeats his morning orison, “ Wo 7% ment t 


unto them that rise up early.” © iwo cle 

When the unfortunate Galileo was § lege, a 
challeaged to appeal before a tribu- ® with tl 
nal of the Romish church, the eccle- 9 matica 
siastic who was appointed to promul- §@ the uni 


gate the devout astronomer’s heresy, 9 perven 
manifested the same temper, and pur- § go his 
sued a similar course. ‘“ Ye men of § After c 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into — 

was lo 






















































ata heaven ?” was the theme of that ha- 
rangue, which preceded the condem- 
nation of Galileo. G. 
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From the Religious and Literary Repository. 


A Father’s Account of his youngest 
Son. 

Tae youngest of my departed sons 
© (as he assured us when in the imme- 
>» diate view of death) had many reli- 
aerre gious impressions upon his mind dur- 
ing his childhood ; but no solid change 
~ of heart seemed to have taken place, 
© till about the fourteenth year of his 
: age. When a little boy, he was art- 
e His capacity was 
a Buick, but 7” wanted the openness 
» and friendliness of his brother. 
| The greater part of his life was 


. fe blow upon his head, “whet separated 
eS © a part of the scalp from: the bene. 
>In consequence of this, and the dis- 
up eases which followed, it was judged 
* proper that he should spend a cor- 
ig siderable part of the summer season 
either at the sea, or an inland water- 
ing place. The latter seemed pecu- 







the 


‘nu- § liarly useful to him, and was chiefly 
eas- the place of his abode. There he 
his |} promoted the establishment of Sun- 
his © day schools, and he there contracted 


olo- HF a great friendship for two or three 
me, |= poor pious men, who were employed 
at- 


* as masters. 


ect, |) Besides this affliction, he was sub- 
nor ie ject to violent head-aches, especially 
the |} upon any close mental application. 
ow, @ ‘This disorder proved a great impedi- 
Wo | ment to his learning, yet he obtained 

© iwo classical prizes in his own col- 
was [@ lege, and was placed on an equality 
ibu- &} with the first of his year for mathe- 
cle- matical knowledge. Before he left 
nul- GE the univerity, a ‘general debility su- 
2sy, [MP pervened, and he was obliged to fore- 
yur- vo his disputation in the schools. 
1 of GH After quitting the university, he was 
into BP unable to attend to any discourse that 


}was long. An attempt to exercise 
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his mental powers in this way brought 
on immediately a head-ache, and an 
increase of his general debility. 

When he was at school with the 
Rev. Mr. R. he was exercised in the 
excellent custom of writing down the 
sermon after his return from the 
church, and keeping a journal of his 
private thoughts and common trans- 
actions. He continued this custom 
as long as he was able to write ; but 
during his last illness, he destroyed 
all that he had written previously to 
his going to the university. 

In his nineteenth year, while he 
was yet at school, he made a solemn 
dedication of himself to God. This 
solemn instrument was kept secret 
from his most intimate friends, but 
was found amongst his private pa- 
pers, after his death. 

The change wrought in him by 
divine grace, truly exemplified the 
description of a real christian, given 
by the apostle. “ If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature. In- 
stead of the low cunning and selfish- 
ness, which prevailed in him when a 
boy, he became open, generous and 
affectionate ; and while his attentions 
to those who were about him, par- 
took of an easy politeness, he mani- 
fested on all occasions a considerable 
degree of heavenly mindedness. His 
views of his own spiritual state were 
not always alike. His disorder often 
created a depression of spirits, which 
cast a gloom upon his spiritual com- 
forts, though it did not always de- 
stroy his cheerfulness. 

Soon after his arrival at the uni- 
versity, he made the following obser- 
vations in his journal: “ Since [ 
came hither, I sat apart an evening 
to look over my act of self-dedication, 
with a design to direct my views 
aright. I rejoice that I made that 
act; O that I had kept it with more 
sincerity, zeal and love. Lord, by 
thy grace, I resolve to be thy servant, 
and to seek the salvation of my’soul 
through my Redeemer. O grant me 
sincerity, and lead me in the right 
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way; and teach me in all my ways 
to acknowledge thee; so shalt thou 
direct my paths.” 

After he had been about three 
months at the university, he took a 
review of his conduct, his studies, 
and the temper of his mind. In this 
part of his journal is the following 
declaration: “ I think, as far as I can 
discover of my heart, I would love 
my Saviour, and consent more and 
more to his dominion over me.— 
There is a strong body of sin yet in 
me. My Saviour, I come to thee, 
without money, and without price, 
hoping for thy merciful aid to en- 
lighten my eyes, that I may know 
thee. 
God has placed me here, let me con- 
sider the duties more particularly in- 
cumbent on me.” ‘These duties he 
enumerates; and then adds,—* O 
Lord, teach me this, that laying aside 
every besetting sin, [ may run with 
patience the race set before me. The 
more I grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of my L.ord and Saviour, 
the more pure and blameless will my 
conduct be.” 

When he had completed his twen- 
ty-second year, he entered the follow- 
ing reflections in his journal: “I 
hope God has enabled me to feel 
small degree of gratitude for adding 
another year to my life. Perhaps 
my life is near a close; and then, O 
my soul, thy everlasting doom will 
be sealed. O solemn thought ! ' How 
can my heart be so besotted by pres- 
ent duties and enjoyments, as to 
make me forget, that my timé of pro- 
bation must soon forever end, and { 
must enter, willing or unwilling, pre- 
pared or unprepared, into the world 
of spirits. ‘Thy grace alone, O Lord, 
ean incline my thoughtless heart to 
watchfulness and prayer, that my 
loins may be girt about, and my 
lamp burning, so that when the ery 
of thy coming shall be heard, I may 
be found ready to venter with thee to 
the marriage.” Speaking of his bro- 
ther’s afflictions, in another place, he 


As the all-wise Providence of 
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says, “ he is patient under the hand 
of God, though it is so severe ; and 
God enables him to place a stedfast ¥ 
‘rust in his Redeemer. May this § 
lead me trust in God, who will give 
strength according to our day, ‘and 
will certainly, with the temptation, 
give an ability to bear it.” In this § 
confident expectation he was not dis- § 
appointed ; but experienced the same © 
support and consolation in his last 77 
trial, as had been vouchsafed to his / 
brother. 
His weakness increased about this | 
time. 
makes the following reflections :— 
** This day I have been worse; and 
though it was Sunday, I could not at- 
tend any place of worship. 


by reading some of our church pray- § 
ers, &c. They seemed peculiarly | 
sweet to me. May Christ be my | 
hope, my comfort, and all my trust. [7 


He is the source of consolation to the 7” 


poor sinner. May I cordially com- 
mit all my concerns to his direction ; 
for he that spared not his own Son, 
but freely delivered him up for us all, 
(for me also,) how shall he not with 
him freely give us all things ! 

About ten months before his death, 
the following remarks were written : | 
“ It is God’s good pleasure that I J 
should be still afflicted with much | 
weakness. What shall I say of my § 
submission ? What of the improve- | 
ment I have made under these afilic- 
tions / I find myself to have been 7 
more deficient than I thought I was. 
I think this is the greatest benefit. | 
I have received a little greater knowl- 
edge of my own corruption, and of 
the deceitfulness and desperate wick- 7 
edness of my heart, before the great 7 
and eternal God. O Lord, 
not deceive myself in this, through 
vanity and ignorance. Yet before | 
thee I must confess, that the calls | 
thou hast made to me, and the op- } 
portunities offered to me, of weaning 
my heart from the world, and fixing 
it on thee, who oughtest alone to be 
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the desire and hope of my soul, have 
been disregarded and slighted to my 
shame. Where I might have impro- 
ved, I have neglected it, and when 
thou hast granted me a peaceful ac- 
quiescence, I have spoiled it by my 
pride, and have grieved the Holy Spi- 
rit to leave me again to my Own na- 
tural darkness, and to the wicked 
suggestions of my own heart. O 
Lord, still forbear with me. Thou 
didst not withhold thine only Son 
from us: Oh! that with Him, thou 
wouldest grant me, through the Holy 
Spirit, a thorough change of heart.” 
The conclusion of his journal was 
was written about a month before his 
death, and manifests his state of 
mind in the view of his speedy disso- 
lution. “ It has pleased God to af- 
flict me, with a disease unto death, 
which was a great surprise as well as 
shock tome. Have I] not had a long 
warning? But, cease there—Into 
what a new and awful situation am I 
now brought! In a few weeks, I 
shall be in eternity. O what a word, 
aid coming upon a great sinner! | 
thank God for his unspeakable gift. 
Through Him I nave hope ; and 
though the waters often go over my 


head, my God shows me the hope of 


the gospel. I will trust in the Lord 
Jehovah to the end, for he is my sal- 
vation. J have received the greatest 
afiection and care from my friends, 
{ would and do pray for them, that 
they and I may, through the same 
grace, arrive in the same glory ; and 
now, O Lord, what remains for me 
during the short remnant of my life! 
I know not—thou knowest. I must 
necessarily suffer now ; but be it unto 
me according to thy word; only grant 
me thy gracious presence, and the 
sense of thy love in Christ, and I ask 
no more. | now commend my soul 
and body unto thee, for thou hast re- 
deemed them, O Lord God of truth. 
Amen. 

When his disease had confined him 
to the house, he thought it his duty to 
abstain from every thing that might 
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° 
aggravate his disorder, and therefore 
sat much in silence. He was very 
desirous of examining carefully into 
the state of his soul, and lamented to 
me that he found himself incapable of 
pursuing a course of self-examination, 
as he wished, thoroughly to try the 
foundation of his hopes. He said, he 
was the more desirous of doing this, 
as he felt much the corruption of his 
own heart, and saw with grief the de- 
fects of his obedience to God. As I 
was convinced of his utter inability of 
pursuing any close train of thinking, 
and was satisfied of the sincerity of 
iis faith and obedience, I ventured to 
give him the following advice— 4 fter 
reminding him that he was now cal- 
led to passive rather than to active 
obedience, J requested him, instead 
of labouring to draw comfort from a 
close examination of his owg, heart, 
to cast himself, as a lost sinner, at the 
feet of Christ, trusting only to his 
precious death, his merits and inter- 
cession. Some time after, he told 
me he had found great help and com- 
fort from pursuing this advice. 

He did not, however, lose sight of 
the command, “ Examine yourselves 
whether ye be in the faith; prove 
your own selves,” but took an op- 
portunity, as his enfeebled powers 
would permit, of doing that by de- 
gress, which he could not do at 
once. 

Ile often wished us to relate to 
him, any anecdotes of the dying con- 
duct of his two brothers and sisters, 
who had gone before, and took great 
delight in hearing of the patience and 
pious behaviour of a young man, his 
cousin, who had died in triumph, after 
a series of complicated sufferings. 

When his brother came home to 
see him, he addressed himself to him 
thus : * Dont let your thoughts of me 
interrupt vour studies. I trust, that, 
by the unmerited mercy of God, and 
through the atonement of Christ, it 
shall be well for me. Indeed -I have 
been a great sinner, more than you 
know of, but Christ died for sinners. 








ae 


Of what consequence is it whether 
you ever see me again. I hope we 
are both doing the ‘will of God, and 
I trust both you and I, and the re- 
mainder of our family, shall join with 
those who are gone before, and be 
forever with the Lord. Oh! S 
that will be happiness worth striving 
for, and worth dying for.” 

At another time, after affection- 
ately kissing his eldest sister. who sat 
by him, “ How I love you, and that 
girl, (looking at his youngest sister,) 
1 feel the separation. I love you 
better and better, but I have not lov- 
ed you asI ought. Though I feel 
the mortification of parting, I shall 
have better company ; you will al- 
low that.” Some conversation then 
passed concerning his brothers and 
sisters, whom he hoped shortly to 
meet in glory, which he concluded by 
saying, “ But I think of that the 
least, (meaning the sight of his friends 
in Heaven,) I shall see God, (he then 
dwelt awhile on his attributes,) and 
Jesus Christ the mediator of the new 
covenant ; I shall see them in all 
their beauty. I shall be swallowed 
up in that. I want nothing else.” 

Throughout the whole of his ill- 
ness, the grand source of his conso- 
lation was the word of God. His 
debility rendered him incapable of 
reading or hearing with attention, 
any considerable portion of scripture 
at any one time, but he frequently 
read or heard select portions, on 
ome his mind seemed to feed with 

lelight. Passages exciting to a 
rin faith in God, through Christ, 
and to a deep humiliation of soul, 
were peculiarly pleasing to him. 

His desire of being present at our 
morning family exercises was so 
ereat, that he requested to be bro't 
down stairs, in the arms of two ser- 
vants, till within a few days of his 
death. The day before his death 
the family met to have prayers in his 
room, which he seemed to enjoy.— 
During this day, he underwent much 
bodily pain, and when apparently 
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much distressed, was heard to Say, 
“ God’s will be done ; patience is 
best.” At another time, “‘ the con- 
flict of death will soon be past.” His 
sister hearing him utter this last ex- 
pression, said to him, “ Christ has 
gone before, and will support you.” 
He replied with great earnestness, 
“ I believe He will.” 

In the evening he received the sa- 
crament at his own request, as he 
had twice before since his confine- 
ment to the house; and notwith- 
standing his extreme weakness, re- 
peated some of the prayers along with 
the minister. He seemed to bear a 
remembrance of the most selemn 
dedication he had made to God, of 
himself, when a school-boy, and at a 
very late period of his life was heard 
to repeat that affecting sentence, “* O 
God, look down with pity on thy 
languishing, dving child.” 

A short time before he expired, 
his youngest sister, seeing him sufler 
much, said to him, “ you will soon be 
released : To which he replied, “ yes, 
I trust I shall, by the mercy of God.” 
Not long after this, it pleased God to 
grant him his dismission from the 
burden of the flesh, when I trust he 
entered into the joy of his Lord. 

9 BO~-- 
From the Christian Observer. 

Tue following Memoir will (it is 
presumed) appear peculiarly inter- 
esting to most of our readers at this 
moment, when the present excellent 
Emperor of Russia has but recently 
left our shores. 

“ Mekepher* Alphery was born in 
Russia, of the imperial line. When 
that country was torn in pieces by in- 
testine quarrels in the end of the six- 
teenth century, and the royal house, 
particularly, was severely persecuted 
by impostors, this gentleman and his 
two brothers were sent over to Eng- 
land, and recommended to the care 
of Mr. Joseph Bidell, a Russian mer- 
chant. Mr. Bidell, ’ when they were 


*So pronounced, though properly spelt Nike 
phor ( Nicephorus } 
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of age fit for the university, sent 
them all three to Oxford, where, the 
small-pox unhappily prevailing, two 
of them died of it. We know not 
whether this surviving brother took 
any degrees or not: but it is very 
probable that he did ; since he enter- 
ed into holy orders, and, in the year 
1618, had the rectory of Wooley, in 
Huntingdonshire, a living of no very 
considerable value, being rated at 
less than 10/. in the king’s books. 
Here he did his duty with great cheer- 


fulness and alacrity; and, notwith-- 


standing he was lice invited back to 
his native country, by some who 
would have ventured their utmost to 
have set him on the throne of his an- 
cestors, yet he chose rather to re- 
main with his flock, and to serve God 
in the humble station of a parish- 
priest. 

“ In 1643, he underwent the se- 
verest trials from the rage of the fa- 
natics ; who, not satisfied.with de- 
priving him of his living, insulted 
him inthe most barbarous manner ; 
for, having procured a file of mus- 
queteers to pull him eut of his pulpit, 
as he was preaching on a Sunday, 
they turned his wife and small chil- 
dren out into the street, into which 
also they threw his goods. The 
poor man, in this distress, raised him- 
self a tent under some trees in the 
church-yard, over against his house, 
where he and his family lived for a 
week. One day, having procured a 
few eggs, he picked up some rotten 
wood and dry sticks ; and with these, 
made a fire in the church porch, in 
order to boilthem. But some of his 
adversaries, to show how far they 
could carry their rage against the 
Church (for this poor man was so 
harmless, that they could have none 
against him.) came and kicked about 
his fire, threw down his skillet, and 
broke his eggs, 

“ After this, having still a little 
money, he made a small purchase in 
that neighbourhood, built a house, 
and lived there some years. He was 
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encouraged to this by a Presbyterian 
minister who came in his room, who 
honestly paid him a fifth part of the 
annual income of the living, (which 
was the allowance made by the Par- 
liament to ejected ministers,) treated 
him with great humanity, and did 
him all the services in his power. It 
is a great misfortune that this gentle- 
man’s name is not preserved ; his 
conduct in this respect being the 
more laudable, because it was not a 
little singular. Afterwards, probably 
on the death or removal of this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Alphery left Hunting- 
donshire, and resided at Hammer- 
smith, till the Restoration put him 
again in possession of his living. He 
returned on this occasion te Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where he did not stay 
long ; for being upwards of eighty, 
and withal very infirm, he could not 
perform the duties ef his function. 
Having, therefore, settled a curate, 
he retired to his eldest son’s house at 
Hammersmith, where, shortly after, 
he died, full of years and of honour. 

“* It must be owned, that this ar- 
ticle is very imperfect : but the sin- 
gularity of a Russian prince being a 
country minister in England, will, we 
hope, atone for those deficiences 
which it was not in our power to 
avoid.” 

2 BDO«-- 


Extract from a Spcech of C. Grant, 
jun. Esq. before ihe British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in 1814. 

‘“ THere is indeed, my Lord, 
something singular in this Institution. 
In the course of a few years, it has 
sprung up from obscurity to emi- 
nence,—not amidst peace and tran- 
quility ; not under the fostering influ- 
ence of universal approbation ; not 
under skies always serene and sus 
always genial ; but amidst storms and 
tempests, amidst calumny and invec- 
tive, amidst alarming predictions and 
presages of ill success. It has sprung 
up with a solidity and strength which 
cusure duration; and at the same 
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time with a rapidity of growth which 
mixes somewhat of awe with our sur- 
prise and satisfaction. It is succes- 
sively enlarging its dominions. Ev- 
ery new day announces the acquisi- 
tion of a new province, of a new 
kingdom, I had almost said, of a new 
world. These are conquests which 

love to celebrate, these are the 
trophies which we erect—conquests, 


my Lord, which have in them this of 


peculiarity, that we may indulge in 
the contemplation of them with ua- 
mixed and unqualified delight. For 
in conquests of another nature, how- 
ever justly earned, however sacred 
the cause in whichthe sword has been 
drawn, there is always something 
which detracts from the joy, and 
wounds the feelings of humanity.— 
We admire, indeed, those extraordi- 
nary achievements which have res- 
cued Europe from the most destable 
of all tyrannies: we dwell with trans- 
port on the illustrious men by whom 
these achievements have been accom- 
plished ; and in this instance no 
praise can be exaggerated, no tribute 
which a liberated world can offer, can 
adequately recompense our brave de- 
liverers ;—-yet in the midst of all this 
glow and exultation, there is some- 
thing which secretly tells us of un- 
witnessed grief, of hearts that are 
breaking in solitude and silence ; 
something which tells us of those, at 
whose expense this mass of happi- 
ness has been aftained ; of those to 
whom these acclamations are but the 
memorials of deeper anguish, and 
speak only of fathers, and husbands, 
and brothers bleeding and desolate on 
the plains of death ; of those, in a 
word, on whom the war, without 
shedding any of its glory, has poured 
forth all its curses. In order to con- 
template such events with unmitiga- 
ted satisfaction, we must survey them 
on a large and general scale—we 
must look at the vast range of opera- 
tions, the skill and heroism of the 
combatants, the mighty interests in- 
volved in the struggle; and the 


splendour of the success; bit we 
dare not descend into a more minute 
inquiry,—we dare not analyze this 
splendour, nor examine of what in- 
gredients the cup of rejoicing is com- 
posed. 

‘* But with respect tothe conquests 
which we this day celebrate, there is 
no secret misgiving, no shade which 
can even for a moment pass over the 
brilliancy of the scene. Here indeed 
is ample scope for the widest views. 
But after having abandoned our ima- 


‘gination to the utmost warmth of phi- 


lanthropic ardour ; after having sat- 
isfied our largest feelings, we may 
fearlessly descend into more minute 
investigations, and inquire how far 
individual and domestic happiness 
are afiected by this general benefit. 
We may enter into the lowest details 
—and what are the details, of these 
triumphs ? Griefs allayed, tears wi- 
ped away, remorse appeased, gleams 
of joy diffused over the house of sor- 
row, sickness divested of its bitter- 
ness, the tomb itself sanctified as the 
threshold of fairer hopes and nobler 
prospects. ‘These are circumstances 
which we may challenge the purest 
of spiritual beings to witness. The 
angels of pity and love might de- 
scend to trace with rapture ever step 
of our victorious march. 

‘“* I may be allowed then, I trust, 
io express the pleasure I feel at see- 
ing so large and respectable an as- 
sembly collected to celebrate this 
great national festival. My Lord, 1 
have called it a festival ; and am I 
wrong in so calling it P—I appeal to 
every man who hears me—A festival 
indeed of triumphant charity, of ex- 
pansive benevolence ; of benevolence 


diffusing itself to the utmost limits of 


the habitable globe ; not content with 
those limits, transcending the bound- 
aries of time and space, and pouring 
forth the exuberance of its blessings 
over unseen worlds, and the long 
flight of innumerable ages. 

“TI rejoice, my Lord, to believe 
that a zeal for this Society is still 
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rapidly extending throughout this na- 
tion. I contemplate with the utmost 
satisfaction this great procession, 
which, gradually crowding its ranks 
and enlarging its dimensions, now 
approaches to lay its tribute on the 
high altar of national benevolence ; a 
procession composed of whatever can 
command, or attract, or sanctify ; 
composed of princes, and nobles, and 
senators, the guardians of our consti- 
tution, the fathers of our church. I 
peculiarly rejoice to see those of the 
most elevated rank, assuming, with 
respect to this Institution, and others 
of a similar nature, that precedency 
which indeed always becomes them, 
and is always willingly ascribed to 
them by a loyal and a free people, 
but which is never so graceful, never 
so cordially acknowledged, as when 
it marshals us to deeds of beneficence 
and public virtue. I rejoice to ob- 
serve Christians of every denomina- 
tion, and from all quarters of the 
kingdom, uniting with one heart 
round the common treasure of their 
immortal hopes. Here we assemble 
on equal terms«;—not because we 
disregard or depreciate the just gra- 


dations of social life, that scale of 


rank and station withgut which no 
society can exist; but because we 
know that this is a cause in which 
ihe meanest may lavish his exertions 
without presumption, and the loftiest 
without degradation. Here we lay 
aside for a moment those minor dis- 
tinctions of faith and discipline by 
which we are separated ; not because 
we think lightly of these distinctions 
—and no man, allow me to say, can 
deem more reverently than I do of 
the peculiar characteristics of our 
Established Church ; but because we 
know that this is a cause which is 
above all distinction ; because we 
know that an hour is approaching, 
and rapidly too, which will sweep 
away all these distinctions for ever ; 
because we know that in that hour 
there will be something which shall 
survive the wreck and surmount the 
Vou. I. No. f. 4. 
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ruin ; and that, in the midst of that 
elemental conflict, the sacred doc- 
trines which we profess to circulate, 
buoyed up by their native exceilence, 
shall rise supreme above the convul- 
sions of expiring nature, and appear 
in the magnificence of their perfec- 
tions to the eyes of an admiring uni- 
verse, sti/l bearing the stamp of di- 
vinity, still radiant with the beams of 
etherial beauty, still overflowing with 
the consolations of celestial wisdom 
and goodness, still forming the de- 
light, and hope, and triumph of alt 
the intelligent creation of God.” 


OM 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


St. Paul before the Sanhedrin. 


Acts xxiii 6. But when Paul perceived that tha 
one part were Sadducees and the other Phari- 
sees, he cried out in the council, Men and breti- 
ren, IT ama Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee: of 
the hope and resurrection of the dead am I cal- 
led in question. 

Peruaps this apostle’s skill in 
the management of men, by touching 
‘ the ruling passion,’ is no where more 
conspicuous, than in his conduct be- 
fore the Jewish Sanhedrin. The 
captain of the Roman guard station- 
ed at the castle, had twice rescued 
him from the hands of the mob ; but 
judging from their clamours that he 
had committed some great offence, he 
proceeded to take the administration 
of justice into his own hands ; “ and 
bade that he should be examined by 
scourging, that he might know where- 
of they cried so against him.” Paul’s 
knowledge ef the Roman law quick- 
ly helned him out of this difficulty, 
and the commander’s illegal proceed- 
ings were effectually checked by the 
question, “Is it lawful for you to 
scourge a man that is a-Roman, and 
uncondemned ?” Both of them well 
knew, that the privileges of a Ro- 
man citizen exempted him from be- 
ing either scourged or bound :—“ fa- 
cinus est vinciri civem Romanum, 
scelus, verberari”-—much less could 
he be scourged uncondemned. The. 
commander was therefore obliged to 
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refer him to the high council of the 
nation, whom he ordered to assem- 
ble that they might take cognizance 
of his crimes. 

Paul soon discovered that in ex- 
changing the mob for the Sanhedrin, 
his chance of obtaining justice was 
but little improved. The extraor- 
ordinary success of the Gospel in Je- 
rusalem, and the known activity of 
Paul in promoting it, combined to 
prejudice his judges against him; 
and his fate would probably have 
been a hard one, had not the circum- 
stances that occurred i in his trial, giv- 
en him an opportunity of escape. ‘He 
stood up, however, undaunted, and 
intently eying the council, began his 
exordium with observing, that “he 
had lived in all good conscience be- 
fore God until that day.” This 
seems to have been very grating to 
the ears of the high priest, coming as 
it did from one who was notoriously 
a disciple of Him, whom they had 
crucified as a malefactor. Paul’s re- 
ply was warm, and perhaps intem- 
perate—the judges were incensed— 
and he saw no prospect of a favour- 
able issue, till he perceived that one 
part of the Sanhedrin were Saddu- 
cees, and the other Pharisees, when 
his quick invention served him with 
an expedient. ‘“ Men and brethren,” 
said he, “ I am a Pharisee, the son 
of a Pharisee : of the hope and res- 
urrection of the dead am I called in 
question.” 

It must be confessed he showed 
not a little of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, in throwing this apple of dis- 
cord amongst his enemies, and thus 
obtaining that safety from their divis- 
ions, which he hoped in vain from 
their justice. He well knew the 
difference of their tenets, and the in- 
temperate zeal with whichthey main- 
tained them; and that he had only 
to announce himself an advocate for 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, that bone of contention between 
the sects, to turn their rage from him- 
self against each other, and secure 





the protection of the party whose 
opinions he supported. Such, indeed, 
was the consequence: and a very 
hot and indecent dispute succeeded ; 
in which the Pharisees showed them- 
selves wonderfully softened towards 
the prisoner, and suddenly became 
scrupulous and conscientious to a de- 
gree, which, in their circumstances, 
bordered on the ridiculous. We find 
no evil in this man: but if a spirit 
or an angel hath spoken to him, let 
us nol fight against God. <A few 
minutes before, and they could find 
no good in him—he was the disciple 
of a hated sect; and hated by none 
more c .rdially than by the Pharisees. 
But no sooner had he touched upon 
the heretical opinions of the oppos- 
ing sect, than the consequences hap- 
pened which he had foreseen and in- 
tended. Discord pervaded the coun- 
cil --all their old animosities revived ; 
“and the scribes that were of the 
Pharisees part” became as furious 
for acquitting, as they had been be- 
fore for condemning him. Such a 
magical controul has party feeling 
over minds heated with contention. 
There is a fact, the property of 
minds of a high order, which ena- 
bles its possessor to discern the ad- 
vantage of circumstances, and tura 
them to good account. ‘That Paul 
possessed it in an eminent degree, is 
manifest from his behaviour in new 
and difficult situations, and the dex- 
terity with which he adapted his top- 
ics to the comprehension or previous 
habits of those he wished to gain.— 
In a Jewish Synagogue, he reasoned 
with them out of “ the Law and the 
Prophets,” “ opening and alledging,”’ 
from documents received by them as 
authoritative, ‘ that Christ mus! 
needs have suffered, and risen again 
from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom he preached unto them, was 
Christ.” ~ He could address an as- 
sembly of Athenians from a text in- 
scribed on one of their own altars, 
when he knew that a sentence from 
scripture would have no weight with 
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‘them—thas, without any sacrifice of 
principle, adapting himself to the 
circumstances of his hearers, that 
‘¢ by all means he might save some.” 
I have often thought that such lit- 
tle biographical narratives as the 
foregoing, which have no particular 
bearing on the general design of the 
New Testament, tend very much to 
strengthen our belief in its authenti- 
city. It is true we do not stand in 
need of their aid; but it is pleasant 
to see light flashing from all direc- 
tions on a book, in which all our 
hopes are deposited. An impostor, 
who sat down to forge a history from 
the productions of his own brain, 
would scarcely have devised such an 
expedient for disengaging his hero 
from a council of judges, nor of in- 
troducing a band of soldiers to save 
him from being “ pulled in pieces” 
by an ecclesiastical court. History 
tells us, however, that all this was in 
exact accordance with the. spirit of 
the times. Corruption and violence 
had pervaded the Jewish people ; 
and the Sanhedrin, from being an aw- 
ful court of justice, had degenerated 
into a factious and turbulent mob. 
Infidelity is indeed but another 
name for ignorance ; for I presume 
the case is not to be found of a man, 
who, with a thorough acquaintance 
with the proofs of Christianity, re- 
mained a theorelical unbeliever. But 
ignorance and hardness of heart, form 
a barrier not easily surmounted ; and 
he who is cased in this seven fold ar- 
mour, may be considered as proof 
against every touch, but that of the 
hand of God. S. 
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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Connecticut Seabury Professorship, 


Tue establishment of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States, on a respectable foundation, 
is an object of the first importance ; 
and if it be carried into full effect, 


Conneclicut Seabury Professorship. 
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will be of distinguished usefulness to 
the future Church. 

It is desirable that each diocess 
should have its proper share of influ- 
ence, in the management of this insti- 
tution. With a view to this object, 
its constitution provides that any di- 
ocess which shall have endowed a 
Professorship, shall have the right to 
designate its name, and to nominate 
the professor for ever. In coinci- 
dence with this provision of the con- 
stitution, a number of the Clergy and 
Laity of the diocess, convinced that 
theological education, on a liberal 
and extended plan, is indispensable 
to the respectability and prosperity 
of the Church, and desirous that Con- 
necticut should assume that rank and 
character in the patronage of the 
General Seminary, which she has sus- 
tained in other respects with so much 
reputation, have resolved to take im- 
mediate measures for the endowment 
of a Professorship, to be denominated 
the “ Connecticut Seabury Professor- 
ship.” By the endowment of this 
professorship, the Church in Con- 
necticut will contribute what is prop- 
erly due from her, towards placing 
the Seminary on a permanent basis ; 
and, at the same time, erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Bishop Sea- 
bury, to whose great powers and un- 
wearied labours, she owes, under 
God, almost her very existence. 

Connecticut Episcopalians are so- 
licited to patronize the Seminary, on 
the ground of its location amongst 
them, and the interest which they, as 
Churchmen, must feel in its prosperi- 
ty. The object in view is so impor- 
tant, and so intimately connected 
with the honour of the Church in this 
diecess, and the welfare of the Church 
throughout the country, that they will 
not fail to be zealously interested in 
its accomplishment. When it is re- 
collected, that we are dependént on 
the Providence of God for all our 
possessions, it cannot be doubted but 
that we are bound to contribute as 
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he has prospered us, to the attain- 
ment of those objects, which are so 
nearly related to his honour and glo- 
ry, and to the great interests of his 
church. It is an honour to be dis- 
tinguished for munificence in the 
cause of the Redeemer. ‘The reflec- 
tion that we have done what was in 
our power, to promote the cause of 
piety and learning, and thereby to en- 
sure the usefulness and respectability 
of the ministry of reconciliation, will 
be a source of satisfaction more dura- 
ble than time. Liberality in this 
great cause, will receive the com- 
mendation and gratitude of men, and 
the smiles of the divine favour, while 
we continue to be interested in scenes 
that are transient and uncertain.— 
And may we not now anticipate the 
complacency and joy with which we 
shall look back on this munificence 
from the world of retribution: and 
will not this anticipation afford more 
real happiness, than all those pleas- 
ures and gratifications, to which so 
large a share of the abundance where- 
with God hath blessed us, is now de- 
voted ? Let us view this subject, as 
it is connected with the great inter- 
ests of souls, by providing a pious 
and learned ministry ; and as immor- 
tal beings, who, after a few short 
years have rolled away, are to enter 
upon an eternal state, where the re- 
collection of what we may have done 
here, will beatify, or embitter our 
condition for ever, and we shall feel 
the responsibility which rests upon 
us. Much is expected from the 
well known zeal of Connecticut in 
the cause of sound piety and learn- 
ing. Her character, so elevated in 
other respects, will be sustained in 
this. We rely with confidence on 
the exertions of Churchmen to ac- 
complish an object, which will re- 
flect so much honour upon them, and 
be of such permanent usefulness to 
the Church in this state, and through- 
out this ceuntry. Others have made 


exertions, which have been crowned 
with eminent success ; and by their 
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munificence, directed to objects of 
this description, have gained for them- 
selves names which shall descend to 
the latest generations, as the patrons 
of learning and piety ;—names which 
shall be had in remembrance after 
the laurels of the conqueror have fa- 
ded, and his glory has been forgot- 
ten. Let us imitate the noble exam- 
ple of their beneficence in the cause 
of God and religion. Let us sacri- 
fice the toys and trifles of life, that 
we may place ourselves among the 
foremost and most engaged in this 
glorious cause. Let us be found 
among those benefactors of mankind, 
who have contributed, as God has 
blessed them to the prosperity of Zi- 
on. What we may now give to this 
interesting object, will not be a pres- 
ent benefit only. While we are priv- 
ileged to see the good to which we 
have been instrumental, already be- 
ginning to operate in our day and 
generation, it must be a source of sat- 
isfaction to reflect, that we are ma- 
king provision for securing to our 
beloved Church the benefit of a pi- 
ous and able ministry, when we shall 
be no more. 
A Connecticut Caurcunan. 


+ OBO... 
Theological Seminary. 


It is well known to most of our 
readers, that in the General Coven- 
tion of 1817, resolutions were passed 
establishing “ a General Theological 
Seminary,” which was fixed at that 
time in New-York ; and that it was 
reorganized by the last Convention, 
and removed to New-Haven. As 
the Resolutions on this subject may 
not be accessible to all, we publish 
them as a proper introduction to the 
notices which will appear from tims 
to time in our pages, relating to the 
success of the Institution. We can 
assure our readers, that the grand ob- 
ject of providing an able and well ed- 
ucated ministry, will be constantly 
kept in view, till ample provision has 
been made for this purpose, in tlre 
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liberal endowment of the present 
Seminary. We know there is wealth 
enough in the Church to answer all 
its demands, and we trust in God it 
will not be withheld. 


Resolutions of the General Conven- 
tion passed in 1817. 


Resolved, 'That it is expedient to 
establish, for the better education of 
the candidates for holy orders in this 
Church, a general Theological Semi- 

nary, which may have the united 
support of the whole Church in these 
United States, and be under the su- 
perintendence and controul of the 
General Convention. 

Resolved, That this Seminary be 
located in the city of New-York. 

Resolved, That persons be 
appointed by the House of Bisheps 
to visit the several parts of the Uni- 
ted States, and solicit contributions 
towards funds for founding and en- 
dowing such an institution. 

Resolved, That a committee be 
appointed, to consist of the presid- 
ing Bishep, and the Bishops of this 
Church in New-York and New-Jer- 
sey, with three clergymen, and three 
laymen, to be appointed by the 
House of Clerieal and Lay Deputies ; 
which committee shall be empower- 
ed to receive and manage such funds 
as shall be collected—to devise a 
plan for establishing and carrying in- 
to operation such an_ institution ; 
which plan shall be communicated to 
ihe several bishops of this Church ; 
and in the event of sufficient funds 
being obtained, if a majority of the 
Bishops shall have approved the 
plan, to carry it into immediate op- 
eration. 





Resolutions passed in General Con- 
vention, 1820. 

1. Resolved, That the Theologic- 
ral Seminary instituted at New-York 
under the authority of the last Gene- 
cal Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States, 
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be transferred to, and located within 
the cy of New-Haven, in the Dio- 
cess of Connecticut. 

2. Resolved, ‘That the manage- 
ment of the said Seminary, be and 
is hereby vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees, which shall consist of the Bish- 
ops of the several diocesses within 
the United States—of twelve Clergy- 
men and twelve Laymen—to be ap- 
pointed by the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, at every meeting of 
the General Convention; any seven 
of whom shall be competent to form 
a Board for transacting business.— 
They shall have power to collect and 
manage funds for the benefit of the 
Seminary ; to appoint Professors and 
‘Teachers therein, and prescribe their 
duties 5 regulate the admission of 
students, and prescribe the course of 
studies to be observed by them, not 
inconsistent with the Canons, and 
the course of studies which is or may 
be established by the House of Bish- 
ops ; to make such by-laws and reg- 
ulations, as may be necessary for the 
government of the Seminary ; and 
generally to take such measures as 
they may deem essential to the pros- 
perity of the institution :—Provided, 
that the sums subscribed and collect- 
ed in pursuance of these resolutions, 
and of the resolutions on this subject, 
passed at the last Convention, shall 
be carefully vested in some secure 
and productive fund, and shall re- 
main inviolate and untouched, except 
for the purpose of erecting suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of 
the Seminary ; and that the interest 
only of the said capital shall be em- 
ployed for the compensation of Pro- 
fessors, or other current or annual 
expenditure, except that they may 
continue and provide for, the present 
Professor. The said Board of Trus- 
tees shall have power to fill vacan- 
cies which may occur, by death, re- 
moval or resignation of aay clerical 
or lay member thereof ; and it shall 
be their duty to. make a fujl and de- 
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tailed report of their proceedings, 
and of the state of the Seminary, to 
the next General Convention. 


3. Resolved, That the Bishops of - 


the several diocesses within the Uni- 
ted States, and where there is no 
Bishop, the standing committee of the 
diocess, be, and they are hereby earn- 
estly and respectfully requested to 
adopt such measures as they may 
deem most advisable to collect funds 
in aid of the Theological Seminary, 
and to cause the same, when collect- 
ed, to be transmitted to the Treasurer 
of the Board of ‘Trustees. 


When these Resolutions were sent 
up to the House of Bishops for con- 
currence, they subjoined the follow- 
ing declaration :— 


“The House of Bishops inform 
the House of Clerical and Lay De- 
puties, that in concurring in the reso- 
lutions relative to the Theological 
Seminary, and its removal from the 
city of New-York, they deem it pro- 
per to declare, that they do not mean 
by this concurrence, to interfere with 
any plan now contemplated, or that 
may hereafter be contemplated, in 
any diocess or diocesses, for the es- 
tablishment of Theological Institu- 
tions or Professorships ; and, farther, 
they deem it their duty to express 
the opinion, that the various sums 
subscribec, having been thus subscri- 
bed under an act of the General Con- 
vention establishing the Seminary in 
New-York, the subscribers:‘who have 
not paid, are not now bound, except 
they think proper, to pay their sub- 
scriptions ; the institution being re- 
moved to a different city.” 

The following persons were appoint- 
ed Ti ustees, 


CONNECTICUT. 
Rev. Daniel Burhans, 
Rev. Harry Croswell, 
Rev. Birdsey G. Noble, 
Hon. Jonathan Ingersoll, 


Hon. Samuel W. Johnson, 
Nathan Smith, Esq. 
Richard Adams, Esq. 
MASSACAUSETTS. 
Rev. Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. 
George Sullivan, Esq. 
David Sears, Esq. 
RHODE-ISLAND, 
Rev. Nathan B. Crocker. 
NEW-YORK. 
Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
Isaac Lawrence, Esq. 


NEW-JERSEY. 
Rey. Charles H. Wharton, D. D. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Rev. Jackson Kemper, 
Rev. George Boyd, 
William Meredith, Esq. 
MARYLAND. 

Rev. William E. Wyatt, D. D. 
Francis 8. Key, Esq. 
VIRGINIA. 

Rev. William H. Wilmer, D. D. 
Hon. Bushrod Washington. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 
Duncan Cameron, Esq. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
Rev. Christ’r. E. Gadsden, D. D. 
William Heyward, Esq. 
+ @@O— 
Theological Semindry. — 


Tue readers of the Churchman’s 
Magazine will be happy to learn that 
the Theological Seminary, establish- 
ed by the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
located in the city of New-Haven, 
has gone into active and successful 
operation. Fourteen Students, from 
various parts of the Union, have al- 
ready joined the Institution, and sev- 
eral more have signified their inten- 
tion of joining it at the beginning of 
the next session. Vigorous exertions 
are making for the purpose of pro- 
curing funds towards its endowment : 
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and the liberality which has already 

been manifested in its favour, affords 

a pledge that these exertions will be 

crowned with success. A few gene- 

rous individuals, in the city of New- 

York, have laid a valuable founda- 

tion for a Theological Library. Their 

donations of books have been of the 
pest kind—some of them extremely 
rare and expensive. And at the 
opening of the next session, it is ex- 
pected that the Library will contain 
more than eight hundred volumes of 
choice books, exclusive of five hun- 
dred volumes deposited for the use 
of the Students, by an individual of 

Connecticut. 

The first term of study in the Se- 
minary closed on Thursday the 14th 
ultimo, at which time there was a 
public examination of the Students. 
The studies of the term are detailed 
in the Report of the Professor, which 
we subjoin to this article. ‘The Stu- 
dents acquitted themselves in their 
examination, in a way highly satis- 
factory to’ the gentlemen who attend- 
ed, and in a manner that reflects 
equal credit on their own industry 
and talents, and on the faithfulness 
and ability of their instructor. 

We congratulate the Church at 
large on the favourable circumstances 
under which this Insitution has com- 
menced its operations; and we hail 
the day as not far distant, when our 
Church shall be not less distinguish- 
ed by the learning and zeal of her 
Ministry, than she is by the purity 
of her doctrine, and the excellency of 
her polity. 

Professor Turner’s Report. 

To the Trustees of the Theological Se- 
minary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

VENTLEMEN, 

The first term of study in the 
Theological Seminary having come 
to a close, the Professor begs leave 
respectfully to report :— 

8 That he entered on the duties of 

its office on the 7th day of Septem- 
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ber last, and since that time has pur 
sued with the pupils of the Institu- 
tion, the following course of studies, 
The Criticism of the Greek and He- 
brew Texts, comprehending accounts 
of the most important versions and 
editions cf the Bible, together with 
discussions on the Vowel Points, Tar- 
gums, Talmuds, &c.—All those 
parts of Jewish Antiquities which 
tend to illustrate the Pentateuch :— 
The Pentateuch itself, which has 
been carefully read in the Septuagint 
version, and compared with the He- 
brew text; the variations having 
been in general pointed out, and 
where it was found practicable, ac- 
counted for. Besides various Com- 
mentators and Critics, the works of 
Marsh, Prideaux, Gray and Jen- 


_nings have been used as text books. 


The constant occupation of his 
time has prevented the Professor 
from being able to prepare many 
written Lectures. It has been his 
care, however, always to accompa- 
ny the recitations with remarks de- 
signed to illustrate the subject; and 
he. has read to the Students several 
discussions, curious as well as useful, 
translated from the Latin of Bochart. 
In consequence of the impossibility 
of obtaining suitable Hebrew Gram- 
mars, the students have made but lit- 
tle progress in that language. Two 
of them, Messrs. Schroeder, and W. 
L. Johnson, had prosecuted it toa 
considerable extent before they enter- 
ed the Seminary. . 

In addition to these studies, some 
of the pupils have read Pearson on 
the Creed. ‘Their wish to pursue 
Systematic Theology at this time, 
was acceded to, from the considera-. 
tion that they had been pursuing stu- 
dies in divinity between one and two 
years before they entered the Semi- 
nary, and were apprehensive lest 
they should not be able to continue 
in it long enough to complete its re- 
gular course. 

The Students have also attended 
the instruction of the Rt. Rev. Bish- 
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op Brownell, since his residence in 
New-Haven, in the department of 
Composition and Pulpit Eloquence. 

At the opening of the Institution, 
nine Students attached themselves to 
it, viz. David Botsford, A. B. of the 
diocess of Connecticut ; Augustus L. 
Converse, A. M. New-York ; John 
M. Garfield, A. B. Connecticut ; 
Richard Haughton, A. B. Connecti- 
cut; Bennet L. Glover, A. B. Con- 
necticut ; William L. Johnson, A. B. 
and Samuel R. Johnson, A. B. New- 
York ; Seth B. Paddock, A. B. Con- 
necticut ; and Frederick Schroeder, 
A.B. Maryland. Since that time 
there have been added, Robert Croes, 
A.B. of New-Jersey, on the 18th 
September ; Francis Rutledge, A. B. 
South-Carolina, on the 19th; Mr. 
Lemuel Hull, of Connecticut, on the 
22d; Peter Van Pelt, A. B. of Penn- 
sylvania, on the 26th; and France- 
way R. Cossit, of New-Hampshire, 
on the Ist of November. I regret to 
be obliged to add, that Mr. Van Pelt, 
whose general state of health is very 
delicate, became too unwell to pur- 
sue his studies, and left New-Haven 
for his residence in Philadelphia, 
about three weeks ago. Mr. Cossit 
also was obliged to set out on a jour- 
ney to North-Carolina before the end 
of the term, and obtained leave of 
absence. 

' Tam, Gentlemen, 
with great respect, 
your obedient servant, 
SAML. H. TURNER. 
New-Haven, Dec. 14, 1820. 


POETRY. 


a 
From the Christian Observer. 


; LITANY. 


Saviour, when in dust to thee 
Low we bow the adoring knee, 
When repentant to the skies, 
Scarce we lift our streaming eyes ; 
O, by all thy pains and wo 
Suffered once for man below, 
Bending from thy throne on high, 
Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thy helpless infgnt years, 

By thy life of want and tears, 

By thy days of sore distress 

In the savage wilderness,—- 

By the dread, permitted hour, 

Of the insulting tempter’s pow’r— 
Turn, O turn a pitying eye, 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By the sacred griefs that wept 

O’er the grave where Lazarus slept,-— 
By the boding tears that flow’d 

Over Salem’s lov'd abode,— 

By the anguish’d sigh that told 
Treachery lurk’d within thy fold,— 
From thy seat above the sky 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thine hour of dire despair, 

By thine <gony of pray’r, 

By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing spear, and tort’ring scorn,—- 
By the gloom that veil’d the skies 
O‘er the dreadful sacrifice,— 

Listen to our humble cry, 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thy deep expiring groan, 
By the sad sepulchral stone, 
By the vault whose dark abode 
Heid in vain the rising God,— 
O from earth to heaven restor’d, 
Mighty, re-ascended Lord, 
Listen, listen to the cry 

Of our solemn litany ! 





Answers to Correspondents. 


B. I.; B. R.; B. D.; and B. S.—the pieces of P. A. C. and the “ Ora-, 


tion,” have been received. 


The poem of Simplicius, and the essay of Eremus, are under conside- 
ration. 


We regret that the piece on the Christian Ministry arrived too late for 
insertion. 


It will appear in our next. 
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